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STRESS, VOWEL QUANTITY, AND SYLLABLE 
DIVISION IN EGYPTIAN! 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 


F THE main-stressed vowel of any Sa- 
hidie word derived from a simple (not 
compound) Old or Middle Egyptian 
word is placed within the complete con- 
sonantal skeleton of its ORg or MEg an- 
cestor in the same relative position which 


! Transliteration.—I have eliminated all hiero- 
glyphs from the present article, although I could not 
eliminate all hieratic signs. I must bear the sole re- 
sponsibility for this, since the Editor generously 
offered to use as much hieroglyphic type as I con- 
sidered necessary. I believe hieroglyphic type will al- 
ways remain a practical necessity for many purposes, 
including longer quotations in philological articles 
But for isolated forms, such as appear here, I think 
we can eventually establish conventions by which 
exact sequences of hieroglyphs, including ideograms 
as well as phonograms, can often be clearly and pre- 
cisely expressed in modern letters. I invite criticism 
of the methods used here. The use of j for g, and the 
position of the accent ‘ after instead of over its vowel, 
are emergency measures due to typographic difficul- 
ties 

Lower-case italic is used for sounds. (Proper names 
are capitalized, chiefly because this seems to be the 
custom of Egyptologists.) In a few cases, sounds not 
recorded in a particular example but recorded in other 
contemporary examples have been inclosed in paren- 
theses. j is used for Egyptian ‘‘second d’’ and Ccptic 
“janja,"’ é for Egyptian ‘‘second ¢’’ and Coptic “‘jima,"’ 
a for vocalic omicron upsilon, w for consonantal omi- 
cron upsilon. Coptic ‘broken vowels" have been writ- 
ten 66, 66 

Roman small capitals are used for phonograms as 
elements in Egyptian writing, and English words in 
roman small capitals inclosed in parentheses for ideo- 
grams. Within one word, or within one compound ex- 
pression believed to have had a single main stress, in- 
dividual signs are set off by periods. Thus, (race). 
represents two hieroglyphs, while the spellings 
(FACE).R.F and (Frace).(sTROKE).F represent three 
hieroglyphs each. Any one of these three spellings may 


it occupies in 8, one of the two following 
statements will be found to be true in the 
overwhelming majority of cases: 

a) If the stressed vowel! is long in §, it 
will be followed by exactly two consonants 
in OEg or MEg. 


represent the expression jr/, ‘his face,’ which consists 
of the pronominal state of the noun hr followed by the 
suffix pronoun third person masculine singular /. The 
inferred positions and quantities of the (always un- 
written) vowels and the inferred position of the stress 
may be indicated by such spellings as *hr™~ ‘7. The fol- 
lowing signs are used to show the positions of unspeci- 
fied consonants, the positions and quantities of un- 
specified vowels, and the position of the main stress 


< = consonant 

v vowel 

v’ stressed vowel 

al unstressed short vowel 
= stressed short vowel 

= unstressed long vowel 
= stressed long vowel 


~~" 


Neither v nor c (except in the forms ¢ and ¢) has been 
used in the present article to represent any specific 
ancient sound 

Abbreviations —AJSL = American Journal of Se- 
mitic Languages and Literatures; AZ = Zeitschrift far 
dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde; CD = Crum, 
EG WB = Erman and Grapow, 
Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache; JAOS = Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental Society; LEg = Late 
Egyptian; MEg = Middle Egyptian; MHP = Mdl- 
ler, Hieratische Paldographie; OEg = Old Egyptian; 
PC = Paleo-Coptic (see p. 3 and n. 6); 8 = Sahi- 
dic; Urk. = Urkunden des Altertums, 
herausgegeben von Georg Steindorff 

2-lit., 3-lit. = “having two (or three) radical con- 
sonants'’;: 3ae inf. = “having a weak third radical con- 
sonant."’ On these terms see Gardiner, Egyptian Gram- 
mar, §§ 277 ff 

Other abbreviations and references to Egyptian 
texts are believed to be sufficiently clear 


Coptic Dictionary; 


dgy ptische n 
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b) If the stressed vowel is short in §, it 
will be followed in OEg or MEg either by 
one consonant or by three consonants— 
not by two, and not by more than three.’ 

The foregoing law is exemplified by the 
following words: 


a) Stressed vowel long in S: 

s OEg or MEg 
na'té, nn. m. s., “god” nVér, same 
énté’r,nn.m.pl.,“gods” néVrw, same 
30'né, nn. f.s., “sister” sVnt, same 
hfo’, nn. f.s., “serpent”  hfV3t, same 
hd'tp, inf. abs.,“‘join,at- AVtp, inf. abs., “be- 

tune,” ete. come satisfied,” 
ete. 


“e 


b) Stressed vowel short in S: 
8 OEg or MEg 

sd'n,nn.m.s., “brother” sVn, same 
hd’, nn. m. s., “face”’ hVr, same 
hé'f,nn.m.s.,“serpent” hVf3w, same 
ho'tp, qual., “be joined, hVtpw, old perfec- 

be attuned,” etc. tive 3. m. s., “‘is 

satisfied,” etc. 


A large number of other examples can 
be found in the works cited in note 2 and 
in Spiegelberg’s Koptisches Handworter- 
buch (1921). 

This experiment breaks down com- 
pletely when Late Egyptian is substituted 
for OEg and MEg. In LEg, 8S ni’té had 
already lost its final -r, S sd’né and Afo’ 
their final -t, S nté’r, hd’f, and hd’tp prob- 
ably their final -w. 

There are exceptions to the foregoing 
law, not all of which have been satisfac- 
torily explained. For instance, S fnt, fé’nt, 
masc. and fem., “‘worm’’ (always with 
short vowel except in Fayyumic, which 
has both bé’nt and bé’nt), has its obvious 
ancestor in OEg F.N.¢.(worM) which 
does not apparently fit the rule. But the 
preservation in Coptic of an OEg final -t 

? This pair of rules seems to underlie Steindorff, 
Koptische Grammatik (1st ed., [1894]; 2d ed., [1904]) 
and Sethe, Das aegyptische Verbum (3 vols., [1899— 
1902}), like an unstated axiom. But I have looked in 


vain for any direct statement of the empirical fact, 
shorn of the deductions which follow from it. 


(or -¢ > -t) would be very irregular in 
any case. Either the OEg noun must have 
ended in a weak consonant -w or -y (de- 
monstrably present in many words where 
Egyptian orthography normally omits 
them) or else the Coptic noun must be 
derived from an unrecorded Egyptian 
feminine *fnét. In any case the word-sign 
(worM) alone would be a complete spell- 
ing of the word according to Egyptian 
standards, and any phonetic signs which 
may accompany it are theoretically gra- 
tuitous. I repeat that words which, like 
fé nt, seem even superficially to violate the 
rule are exceptional. 

I know of only three classes of excep- 
tions (apart from isolated words): 

a) Words whose standard OEg and 
MEg spelling shows 3 (aleph) as the third 
consonant from the end, following the 
position of a S main-stressed vowel. These 
regularly show a long vowel in § instead 
of the expected short vowel, e.g., S 70’), 
“head,” from OEg and MEg jV3j3. Ap- 
parently medial 3 in the position -V’3CVC 
quiesced before the vowel quantities be- 
came fixed, though there are some excep- 
tions to this exception.’ One such is noted 
in the next paragraph (hd’pf < *h~’3p~f). 

b) Infinitives of 2-lit. verbs. These 
show the type S kd’t, “build,” ko’t, 
“build him,”’ where the standard OEg and 
MEg spellings kd and kdf would lead us to 
expect S *kd’t and *kd’tf. I share the view of 
Till (Achmimisch-Koptische Grammatik 
[1928], § 104, and AZ, LXIII [1928], 
148-49) that this vocalization is borrowed 
from that of originally 3-lit. infinitives 
such as § hd’p, “hide,” hd’pf, “hide him,” 
< *h~'3~p, *h~'3p~f. In these latter, the 
short stressed vowel of such forms as 


*h~'3p~f was protected, at the time when 

2 Cf. Sethe, ‘‘Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen,”’ 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
LXXVII (1923), 145-207 (also separately with the 
same pagination [1925]), esp. pp. 195-96. OEg and 
MEg *j: Vj? would probably have yielded 8 *2jé‘j or 
the like. 
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3 quiesced, by the analogy of the great 
mass of verbs which were and remained 
3-lit., e.g., 8 sd’tp, “choose,”’ sd’ tpf, “choose 
him” < *s~’t™p, *s~’tp~f. Till’s sugges- 
tion regarding the original vocalization 
of 2-lit. infinitives is also reasonable 
though not necessarily correct; Sethe’s 
objections (in AZ, LXIV [1929], 69 and 
71) are not very convincing to me. 

c) Many plurals of nouns. Many of 
these are late analogical formations like 
the Coptic plurals of Greek nouns. 

Steindorff, who first observed most of 
the foregoing facts, also suggested the only 
general explanation of them which I have 
seen. The following is a conservative re- 
statement of the underlying laws, worked 
out and proved partly by Steindorff and 
partly by Sethe, omitting everything 
which seems to me open to serious ques- 
tion: 

I. Sahidic stressed long vowels are de- 
rived from stressed vowels which stood in 
open syllables in an earlier stage of the 
language. 

Il. Sahidic stressed short vowels are 
derived from stressed vowels which stood 
in closed syllables in that earlier stage. 

III. The language in that earlier stage 
tolerated the main stress only on the ulti- 
ma or penult of simple words.‘ 

IV. Clusters of more than two con- 
sonants were not tolerated between the 
stressed vowel and the end of the word. 

V. Every word which bore a main 
stress ended in the sequence -cvc.® (It is 
not known whether this was also true of 


‘If the main stress had been tolerated as far back 
as the antepenult of simple words, we should expect 
to find examples of S long vowels followed by three or 
four OEg or MEg consonants (*-y’cveve or 
*-v’eveeve) and 8 short stressed vowels followed by 
four or five OEg or MEg consonants (*-v’ceveve or 
*-v'cevecve ). 


‘ If final vowels had been tolerated in main-stressed 
words, we should expect to find examples of S long 
vowels followed by one OEg or MEg consonant 
(*-v’ev) and S short stressed vowels followed by two 
OEg or MEg consonants (*-v’ccv) 


unstressed or lightly stressed words, such 
as prepositions before noun object.) 

No one, so far as I know, has ever given 
a more specific name than “Old Egyp- 
tian’”’ to that earlier stage of the language 
which is envisioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs. That term was first applied to it 
when “Old Egyptian” included what is 
now called “‘Middle Egyptian.’ It seems 
convenient to have a distinctive name for 
it, and one which will not imply answers 
to questions which still require discussion. 
I propose to call it ‘“Paleo-Coptic” 
(“PC”)! 

Paleo-Coptic, then, is the name here 
given to a particular stage or type in the 
reconstructed history of ancient Egyp- 
tian. I define it by the following charac- 
teristics: 

I. Every simple word in PC which car- 
ried a main stress ended in one of the three 
following phonetic patterns: 


(A) -v’c 
(B) -v’cve 
(C) -v’ceve 


II. In general, S descendants of PC 
main-stressed simple words still bear the 
main stress (if at all) in the same position 


* Not to be confused with “Old Coptic’ (“OC 
the name given to certain early attempts to write the 
Egyptian language alphabetically, using an alphabet 
mainly derived from Greek. The texts called Old 
Coptic are pagan but date within the Christian Era 
Paleo-Coptic was certainly spoken before 1350 B.c., 
and its speakers wrote, if at all, in hieroglyphic or 
hieratic. If any known literary idiom corresponds to 
PC, it must be some form of OEg or MEg 

I dislike the term ‘‘Paleo-Coptic’’ and will gladly 
exchange it for any other which may meet with general 
approval. I first thought of ‘Ancestral Egyptian,’’ but 
that seems to me to imply a Predynastic date. *Vul- 
gar Egyptian” (from Vulgar Latin, the reconstructed 
ancestor of the Romance languages) seems to imply 
that it differed from the standard literary language of 
its time, which may or may not be true. Also, “Vulgar 
Egyptian"’ would be at least equally appropriate to 
several other types of speech which have been or may 
be discussed. I defend the use of “‘-Coptic’’ because 
the type of speech in question bears a known ancestral 
relationship to all the known Coptic dialects, while its 
rélation to any particular kind of Egyptian written in 
hieroglyphic or hieratic is still debatable. I use ‘Pa- 
leo-"’ because I have thought of nothing better 
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as in PC. In general, 8S main-stressed 
words descended from PC words of pat- 
tern (A) or (C) have short stressed vowels, 
while those descended from PC words of 
pattern (B) have long stressed vowels. 

The historical reality of the stage here 
defined was proved, I think conclusively, 
by Steindorff and Sethe in the 1890's. 
That it has not yet won universal accept- 
ance may be due in part to the fact that 
no one has heretofore stated the irreduc- 
ible kernel of fact with sufficient clarity 
and without incompletely demonstrated 
adjuncts. For instance, both Steindorff 
and Sethe have always maintained that 
every syllable, and therefore every word, 
in PC necessarily began with a consonant. 
I think this was probably true, at least of 
main-stressed words, but I have never 
seen a thoroughly convincing demonstra- 
tion of it, nor can I offer one. Again, Sethe 
(not Steindorff as far as I know, and cer- 
tainly not Erman)’ long maintained that 
all unstressed syllables were closed in PC ;* 
this also seems to me to go beyond the 
evidence. 


It is clear that the S long vowels, in 
general, are those which stood in stressed 
open syllables in PC and that the 8 
stressed short vowels, in general, are those 
which stood in stressed closed syllables 
in PC. Therefore, it seems a natural and 
probable assumption that stressed short 
vowels in open syllables were lengthened, 
and stressed long vowels in closed syllables 
shortened, in PC,* before the three pho- 

’ Erman clearly postulates unstressed short vowels 
in open syllables, Agyptische Grammatik (3d ed., 1911), 


§§ 294 and 297; ibid. (4th ed., 1928), §§ 287b Anm 
and 294. 

S‘E.g., Vokalisation, p. 194: “alle Nebensilben sind 
geschlossen gewesen, als der Konsonantenbestand der 
Worter noch vollstiindig war und der im Kopt. vor- 
liegende Vokalismus begriindet wurde.'’ Gardiner, 
Egyptian Grammar (1927), p. 423, follows Sethe 


***In OEg"’ according to the terminology of the 
1890's; ‘in OEg or MEg”’ according to the terminology 
made current by Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntaz 
(1924). 


netic patterns *-v’c, ‘*-v’cvc, and 
*-v’ccve had broken down. The law that 
every main-stressed word ended in a con- 
sonant was certainly no longer operative 
by 1350 B.c. at the latest, at least in words 
stressed on the penult (*-v’cve and 
*-y’covc having become *-v’cv and 
*-v’ccv in words whose PC final conso- 
nant was -¢ or -w or -r).'° Probably the 
same thing had happened about the same 
time to the pattern *-v’c in such words as 
PC *h~’r > S hd’" “face,”’ and PC *h~’t > 
S 2’, “wood”; but the date of this change 
has not been established as far as I know. 
It seems very probable that the second 
consonant of OEg and MEg jd > 8 ja’, 
“say,”’ had quiesced before 1350 B.c.,'' 
but here we have to do with the disputed 
phonetic structure of PC 2-lit. infinitives. 

In short, the distribution of open and 
closed final syllables certainly changed 
radically between PC and LEg (PC had 
no open final syllables in main-stressed 
words, LEg had many such), but it is just 
possible that the distribution of open and 
closed stressed syllables may have changed 
very little or not at all. This question 
could probably be settled by a thorough 
study of LEg spellings, which I have not 
undertaken. 

Therefore, Albright’s view that the S 
stressed vowel quantities were not fixed 
“until after ca. 1300 B.c.’’” seems to me 
improbable but not conclusively disprov- 
able on the evidence now known to me. 
His opinion on this point seems to be an 
outgrowth of his opinion that LEg and all 
earlier stages of Egyptian tolerated the 
stress as far back as the antepenult, and 
both opinions together seem to rest on 
three kines of evidence: 

a) Certain archaic compounds like OKg 


1° See below, pp. 5-6. 


 Behnk, Grammatik der Texte aus el Amarna 
1930), § 11; cf. Verbum, Vol. I, § 304, and refs. there 


2 JNES, V (1946), 24-25. 
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hm-nér >S  hd'nt, ‘“(pagan) priest.” 
(These are discussed below, pp. 15-17.) 

b) Certain examples of group-writing, 
where Albright’s “‘syllabic’’ theory forces 
him (or so he thinks) to read two syllables 
after the main stress. To my point of view, 
this type of evidence does not tend in the 
slightest degree to weaken the well-estab- 
lished law that PC and all later phases of 
the language (including LEg) tolerated 
the main stress only on the ultima or 
penult. It is merely one of the difficulties 
which make Albright’s ‘“‘syllabie’”’ theory 
improbable. The four words which he cites 
are presumably not the weakest for his 
purpose. It is interesting, therefore, that in 
one of the four (LEg gli >S déd'lé, 
ako'lté, “‘wagon, cart’) his exploded 
“syllabic”’ interpretation of his Group 
X A (“‘ra”’ or “‘la’’) is essential to his ar- 
gument. On the basis of his own state- 
ments, as I pointed out in JAOS, LX 
(1940), 496-98, Albright cannot possibly 
attack the hypothesis that Ramses IV’s 
scribe, who wrote the only hieroglyphic 
examples of gli in the mid-twelfth cen- 
tury B.c., pronounced it *‘dgd‘ltd or simi- 
larly, the expected LEg ancestor of S 
acé'lté. This fact is entirely independent 
of the late date, which he mentioned 
apologetically in Vocalization of the Egyp- 
tian Syllabic Orthography (1934), page 38. 

c) The Egyptian words wpwty, “en- 
voy,” and ypwt, “mission, commission, 
task.’’ These two words accord as easily 
with Steindorff’s and Sethe’s theories as 
with Albright’s. There is no reason to 
suggest, as Albright seems to do, that 
either of them was stressed on the ante- 
penult in LEg or in PC." 


‘s Starting from Albright's ‘‘clue’’: Predynastic 
y)d'piwdt> PC *(w/y)d’pwdt> LEg  *(w/y)- 
d’pwi >S yd'pé, and Predynastic *(w/y)dpa' wdtéy 
>PC *twpii’wtty (or similarly; something like 
this is demanded by Albright’s LEg *éwpi'wtéy) 
> LEg *twpd’wtéy (or similarly; this reconstruc- 
tion is Albright’s, not mine) = Amarna upiati. 
Both of these words probably had y, not w, as 


> 


My statements in the remainder of this 
article will reflect my belief that the PC 
phonetic patterns included the standard 
S vowel quantities, thus 

(A) -~’c 

(B) -~’c~c 

(C) -~’ce~c 


but the vowel quantities do not have quite 
the same degree of certainty as the other 
features. 


LEg orthography differs from that of 
MEg in many details, some of which are 
clearly relevant to the dating of PC: 

1. (a) Final tT is very often omitted 
from feminine nouns in the absolute state. 
This occurs also in OEg and MEg, but 
very rarely (see below, pp. 7-10). 

b) Final T is very often written at the 
end of masculine nouns and others words 
which in OFg and MEg contained neither 
t nor any sound which could develop into 
LEg t, and which do not contain ¢ in 
Coptic. 

c) Originally biconsonantal signs or 
groups, TW, TY.Y, and Ty, are written in a 
considerable number of examples of femi- 
nine nouns in the pronominal state, and in 
some other pronominal forms which prob- 
ably contained LEg t< MEg d (e.g., 
LEg J.p.T.W.F and J.p.Ty.y.F for the in- 
finitive expression “‘say it,’’ MEg J.p.Fr, 
S 700'f..* These groups are almost never 
written in the corresponding absolute 
forms. 


first consonant in OEg, MEg, and LEg (see Erman, 
“Zur igyptischen Wortforschung. III,"' in the Berlin 
Sitzungsberichte [1912], pp. 957-58). This is, I think, a 
difficulty for anyone who wishes to identify Amarna 
upati with Egyptian (w/y)pwty, “envoy.” I rather 
expect an initial *e- or *ya- where Abimilki's scribe 
(an Egyptian, according to Albright) wrote u-. I do 
not think that this difficulty is necessarily fatal. It 
seems unnecessary to discuss the identification further 
here, since, even if it is correct, it throws no light on 
the date when Egyptian ceased to tolerate the main 
stress on the antepenult or on the date when the quan- 
tities of the stressed vowels became fixed 


14 Verbum, Vol. II, § 667, and cf. n. 11 above 
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2. (a) The final w of the qualitative 3d 
masc. sing. and 3d plur., which was fairly 
often written (though more often omitted) 
in MEg, is scarcely written in LEg except 
after certain verbs which (for no known 
reason) tend to show it in all forms, 
whether historically appropriate or not. 

b) The final w of masculine plural 
nouns, which is fairly familiar (though 
usually omitted) in MEg, is definitely 
rare in LEg; on the other hand, it is some- 
times written in LEg after singular nouns 
where it is historically out of place. 

The explanation of these graphic phe- 
nomena is well known. OEg and MEg 
final -¢ and -w after unstressed vowels are 
regularly lost in Coptic. The spellings 
mentioned above, characteristic of LEg 
as opposed to OEKg and MEg, clearly re- 
flect these two phonetic changes, which 
must therefore have happened by the 
Amarna period (mid-fourteenth century 
B.c.) at the very latest." 

OEg and MEg final -r after an un- 
stressed vowel is also regularly lost in 
Coptic.’ That this also had happened al- 
ready in LEg is suggested by a few LEg 
spellings,’ and by cuneiform ™Pa-ha-am- 
na-ta, ™Pa-ha-na-te = P3-hm-nér.'8 

18 This is probably the unanimous opinion of schol- 
ars. Selections from the evidence can be found in 
Verbum, Vol. I, §§ 160-61, 195-200, 292-94>is; Vol. 
II, §§ 19, 24, 29, 32; Erman, Neuaegyptische Gram- 
matik (2d ed., 1933), §§ 128, 140-42, 14445. 

1% Verbum, Vol. I, § 237. 

17 Erman, N. Aeg. Gr.2, §§ 48-49. 

1¢7f cuneiform Re-a-na-pa, Re-a-na-ap, and Re- 
wa-as-Sa really represent R‘-nfr and R‘-wsr (J NES, 
V, 19-20), they almost certainly contain qualitatives 
derived from PC *nd'fr~ w and *wd'sr~ w. For disap- 
pearance of medial r in Coptic after a consonant and 
before an unstressed vowel see Verbum Vol. I, § 236, 
2; S 860’p < *hd’pr~w is a close parallel. The two 
names may be regarded as evidence tending to show 
that this change also had occurred in LEg (-hu-u?-ru- 
and similarly, from *-h~ pr“ w- in Nfr-hprw-r* seems 
to speak to the contrary, but the difference may be 
due to the different vowel qualities or to the differ- 
ence in stress). The exceedingly rare but apparently 
well-attested Coptic qualitative né'fér might then be 
a later formation on the analogy of né'tém, ‘‘sweet, 


pleasant,’’ and other regular 3-lit. qualitatives; this 
is possible, though it presents difficulties too compli- 


After stressed vowels, OEg and MEg 
final -w is regularly preserved in Coptic." 
Final -¢ is lost in the 8 forms swd’ < MEg 
swt < OEg zwt (PC *sw~’t or *zw~’t), 
“wheat,” pe’ < OEg and MEg pit, “‘sky,”’ 
&’ < OEg and MEg At, “wood,” and a 
number of other comparable forms; but 
I know of no evidence that this quiescence 
occurred as early as LEg. In itrw, “river’’ 
(PC *y~’tr-w >S ydd’r), variant hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic spellings seem to 
show that this medial -t- after stressed *a’ 
and before r ceased to be pronounced as 
-t- as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty,” 
but the phonetic change at that time was 
probably a shift ¢ > 3 (ef. the Hebrew 
derivative y°6’r) so that in LEg the short 
stressed vowel was still followed by two 
consonants (*yd’3r~ or sim.) as in the 
standard PC pattern *-~’cc™c. 

PC final -r after a stressed vowel seems 
to be regularly lost in Coptic, e.g., PC 
*h~'’r >S ho’, “face.”* Here, again, | 
know of no proof that the quiescence oc- 
curred as early as LEg. 

When final -w, -t, and -r after unstressed 
vowels had quiesced in main-stressed 
words, Paleo-Coptic as I have defined it 
obviously had gone the way of all human 
things. The ancestors of S nia’té, énié’r, 
sd’né now (to wit, in LEg) had only one 
consonant after the stressed vowel, while 
the ancestor of Ad’tp had two, reversing 
the facts which led to Steindorff’s original 
observation. PC, then, was certainly dead 
before 1350 B.c. 


cated for discussion here. If R‘-nfr = Re-a-na-pa re- 
ally contained the ancestor of Coptic na‘fé, as Al- 
bright supposes, it could not belong to the well-known 
sentence type ‘“‘Re Is Good"’ but could only mean 
something like ‘‘“Good Re!" 

19 Verbum, Vol. I, § 160. I have no second excep- 
tion to add to Sethe’s md’, ‘“‘place,"” < OEg and MEg 
bw. The negative particle n.w which yields Sethe’s 
other two exceptions probably never contained w, and 
its vowel, if any, was probably never stressed (cf. 
AJSL, XLVIII [1931], 27-44). 

20 EG, WB, I, 146. 

2 Verbum, Vol. I, § 237, 1. 
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But I cannot find any convincing evi- 
dence that PC died much before the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty.” Since I differ in this 
from what seems the generally accepted 
view, I feel obliged to state my reasons 
somewhat fully. 


Nearly one-half of all PC nouns and 
adjectives must have ended in -t following 
an unstressed vowel. In OKg and MEg or- 
thography this sound in this position (as 
well as in many other positions) was reg- 
ularly expressed by a monoconsonantal 
sign T. After the quiescence of -¢ in the 
situation mentioned, the very common 
sign T must have been phonetically (or at 
least consonantally) meaningless in a very 
large number of places where it was con- 
ventionally written, while retaining its 
old consonantal value in a very large num- 
ber of other places. Given the bulk of 
written material which has come down to 
us from the centuries between 2000 and 
1500 B.c., the amount of orthographic 
change which took place within that pe- 
riod, and the general characteristics of 
miscellaneous scribes in all times and 
countries, I should expect that so wide- 
spread a change would soon show itself in 
graphic phenomena of one kind or an- 
other. I should expect many scribes fre- 
quently to omit the sign T at the end of 
words where it had ceased to be pro- 
nounced, or to write it frequently at the 
end of words where it had never been 
pronounced, and I might even expect 


2 Contrast Sethe, Vokalisation, p. 196: ‘‘Die kopt 
Quantitait der Vokale muss ilter als das ig. Alphabet 
sein’’; and Gardiner, Eg. Gr., p. 426: ‘“‘Cumulatively 
the proofs that the Coptic vocalic system goes back 
to Old Egyptian are overwhelming.”’ (In the context, 
“vocalic system'’ means system of vowel quantities.) 
I leaned toward Gardiner'’s view as recently as 1940 

J AOS, LX [1940], 489) 


** Anyone who supposes that Egyptian orthog- 
raphy remained fixed and immutable during this pe- 
riod should examine the tables in Dévaud, L’ Age des 
papyrus égyptiens hiératiques d’aprés les graphies de 
certains mots, de la XII¢ dynastie a la fin de la X VIII¢ 
dynastie (1924). 


them to adopt some new device for writ- 
ing a ¢ which still survived in some forms 
of a word when other forms of the same 
word had lost it (as in the ancestors of 
S he’, “‘belly”’; hé’tf, “his belly’’). 

All three of these expectations are 
abundantly fulfilled in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty and to some extent a little ear- 
lier—but in texts of the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty and earlier I find the harvest 
disappointingly small. 


Some very common feminines are often 
written without the expected final T in 
OEg and MEg: 

a) We expect the adjective nb, “all, 
every,” to have a feminine nbi, and in 
fact the feminine is often so written in 
OEg and MEg. But the feminine is also 
very often written nb like the masculine, 
and especially so in one very common 
phrase, At nb, ‘“everything,”’ where the ex- 
pected spelling At nbi is probably less com- 
mon. This phrase, in the spelling At nb, 
goes back at least as far as the Second 
Dynasty—back to a time when the initial 
systematization of Egyptian writing, as 
far as we can judge, seems to have been 
still in progress. Since the feminine end- 
ing -t goes back to the parent Egyptian- 
Semitic-Hamitic speech, no one is very 
likely to argue that a feminine adjective 
nb without -¢ preserves a fossil speech- 
form antedating the standardization of 
that ending. But, when such a spelling is 
found to be current in the Pyramid Texts 
and in early dynastic inscriptions, I can- 
not doubt that it is a fossil written form 
which became so well established, before 
the standardization of writing, that it re- 
sisted orthographic reform.** 

b) The feminine infinitive irt, “do,” 
“make” (S 7’ré), is very commonly writ- 
ten *1r alone, without T, in the expression 
->IR HT (var. °1R.T g.T), “do things, make 


«Cf. JAOS, LX (1940), 483. 
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offerings’’ (Old Kingdom and later), and 
in the royal epithet NB *rr g.T (var. NB 
mr.T y.T), “lord of making offerings’ 
(Middle Kingdom and later), but not in 
any other context as far as I know. Out- 
side of these two compounds, I have not 
found a single example of the infinitive 
rR without T earlier than the Amarna pe- 
riod. I am certain that others will be able 
to supply examples—but the regularity of 
IR.T in miscellaneous contexts contrasts 
astonishingly with the frequent omission 
of T in the two expressions just cited.™ 

c) From the 3ae inf. verb hdy, “‘fare 
downstream,’’ we expect a feminine infini- 
tive (S hAé't). Sethe (Verbum, Vol. U, 
$681) lists two examples with the ex- 
pected T and three without it, while 
rightly remarking that this infinitive con- 
stantly occurs without T in the adverbial 
expression m hd, “downstream, north- 
ward.”’ 

From 3ae inf. verbs other than iry and 
hdy I have something less than thirty ex- 
amples of infinitives written without 
from the whole body of Egyptian writings 
antedating the Amarna period. Almost all 
of these are drawn from Sethe’s Verbum, 
$§ 680-81.% Even if this list can be 
doubled or trebled, I think it will remain 
true that the infinitives of 3ae inf. verbs 
are almost always written with their 
proper feminine ending T in Og and MEg 
until well along in the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. This regularity is only emphasized 
by the contrasting irregularity of the three 
crystallized expressions °rR(.T)  4&.T, 
NB *1R(.T) y.T. and m hd. I think the tab- 
ulation of other feminine nouns and ad- 


*% in without T occurs once in a post-Amarna copy 
of an archaic text (AZ LXIV [1929], 3; ef. Sethe’s 
note on it, op. cit., p. 5) 

2% In most cases the forms quoted by Sethe are con- 
firmed by more reliable copies than were available to 
him. But }p quoted from Recueil de travauzr, XI (1889), 
83, is doubtful (7 possibly lost in a lacuna; see Gré- 
baut, Le Musée égyptien, Vol. I [1890-1900], Pl. 18), 
and &, ‘‘throw,’’ quoted from M. 607 = P. 424, should 
be deleted (see Pyr. 1211c). 


jectives would yield similar results. The 
suggestion that all scribes of a country 
could maintain a purely archaistic trick 
of spelling with such accuracy, century 
after century, in constant contrast to their 
own and everyone else’s speech, seems to 
me simply incredible. 

Two specific nouns, nzw, ‘King of Up- 
per Egypt,” and bdt (S 6d’t2), “‘emmer,”’ 
bulk large in references to the supposed 
early disappearance of final -t. Each of 
these words requires specific study. 

A word written N.z.w occurs in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

(A) Once (without det.) in the “royal mor- 
tuary offering” formula on the late Fifth or 
early Sixth Dynasty sarcophagus of a certain 
S&m-nfr from Saqqara.?” 

(B) Once (with det. of divine falcon on 
standard) in the Pyramid of Pepi II (Pyr. 
8l4c). 

(C, D) Twice (with det. of the seated 
bearded figure) in the coffin of a Mzhty from 
Assiut.** 

(E) Once (with det. destroyed) in the coffin 
of a -Jtf-iby from Assiut®® (in the heading of a 
copy of Tezxtes religieux XIV; I cannot tell 
from the publication whether a second example 
of n.z.W is also preserved in the text of the 
chapter on this coffin). 


This makes a total of five, or, at most, 
six, examples,*® attributable to a maxi- 
mum of four scribes, of whom the two 
earliest worked at Saqqara and the two 
latest at Assiut. 

Since the publication of Sethe’s article, 
“Das Wort fiir Kénig von Oberigyp- 

27 See Lacau in Annales du service, XXVI (1926), 
69-81, esp. pp. 72-76. The explanation presented be- 
low is basically due to Lacau 

28 Lacau, Tertes religieux XIV and XV, Recueil de 
travaux XXVI (1904), 235, and XXVIII (1905), 54; 
Dyn. IX—X 

2? See Chassinat and Palanque, Une campagne de 
fouilles dans la nécropole d' Assiout (1911), p. 205 


%° A possible seventh example may have stood in 
P. Westcar 9, 1; see Lange, Recueil d'études égyptolo- 
giques dédiées & la mémoire de Champollion (Paris, 
1922), pp. 736-37. As Lange rightly stated, this can 
be decided only by examination of the original 
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ten,’’*' it has become the almost univer- 
sal belief of Egyptologists that this nzw 
is a spelling of ny-swl, “King of Upper 
Egypt” (lit. “he of the Swf-plant’’). This 
is one of the main props of the view that 
final -t in some phonetic situations (pre- 
sumably after an unstressed vowel) dis- 
appeared from speech before the close of 
the Old Kingdom. 

In our earliest example (A), N.z.w was 
unquestionably substituted by the scribe 
for one of the normal spellings of nyéswt, 
“King of Upper Egypt.’’ The substitution 
had a very definite motive. The same 
scribe on the same coffin omitted the di- 
vine names “Osiris” and ‘Anubis’ and 
also in one place omitted the title “‘King 
of Upper Egypt” entirely, moving the 
Osirian epithet “Lord of Busiris”’ into its 
place. The names “‘Osiris”’ and “Anubis” 
were either too powerful to be placed so 
close to the helpless dead, or else too 
sacred to be exposed to the threat of con- 
tamination from the dead. One or the 
other of these motives must also have re- 
strained the scribe from placing on the 
coffin the proper designation of the in- 
carnate god “the King of Upper Egypt’”’ 
or the sacred emblem of the Upper Egyp- 
tian kingdom, the swt plant, which in this 
formula and elsewhere very often serves 
alone as the entire writing of the title 
nySwt. 

To suppose that the scribe regarded 
N.z.W as a spelling of the word nyswt and 
to argue thence that nySwt had lost its -t 
as early as the Sixth Dynasty, is to miss 
the point of the substitution. The word 
nyswt is precisely what the scribe was not 
willing to write in this place, just as he 
was not willing to write the word “‘Osiris”’ 
or the word “Anubis.”’ But he conveyed 
the idea “Osiris” clearly and unambigu- 
ously by writing “‘Lord of Busiris,”’ and 
the idea “Anubis” by writing ‘“He who is 


iZ, XLIX (1911), 15-34, esp. pp. 21-23 


upon his mountain, he who is in wt.” 
Similarly, he conveyed the idea nyéwt by 
writing what he regarded as a different but 
synonymous word. 

What that different word was or how 
it originated, we may perhaps never know. 
It looks like one of those abbreviated 
names which are so often found in the Old 
Kingdom and later—e.g., Mry for 
Mrrw-k3, or Mny for Mn-‘nh-Pypy (Urk., 
I, 268). Such abbreviated names often 
seem to bear a strange and loose relation- 
ship to the official name, e.g., Hpy (sic, 
not Hitpy) for Hnmw-htp(w) and for 
Sbk-htp(w) ; Sgy for Nfr-s&m-Pth; Mmy for 
K3-gmny; and others.* 

Apparently nzw was such an abbre- 
viated form of (or substitute for) nyswt. 
If in this abbreviated form the sibilant 
came immediately after the n, this fact 
may just possibly have led to the voicing 
of the sibilant, s > z.** The same short- 
ened form of ny&wt combined with a simi- 
lar shortened form of byty, “King of Lower 
Egypt,’’ may perhaps be the Egyptian 
original of Hittite insibya. 

The OEg feminine noun bdi, “em- 
mer,”’** is commonly written in the 
Old Kingdom B.p.T.(eMMER). It has a 
common Middle Kingdom variant spell- 
ing (EMMER).T.(TWO STROKES).(THREE 
KERNELS) and similarly, which also ap- 
pears to be feminine.* Since the sign (Two 
STROKES) often corresponds to the con- 
sonant y, especially at the end of a word 
in MEg, it would be permissible to read 

See Junker in AZ, LXIII (1928), 62-63 


: Cf. Sethe in AZ, L (1912), 98-99, and Ubersetzu 
und Kommentar 2u den altdgyptischen Pyramidentezten 
IV (1937-39), 54. In the official form nyéwt the « must 
have been separated from the n, at least by a vowel, 
until long after the Sixth Dynasty; cf. Lacau in 
Annales, XXVI, 76, n. 1 


* I am indebted to Seele for pointing out to me 
that bdt is emmer, not spelt, and for referring me to 
Struve, Mathematischer Papyrus des Staatlichen Muse- 
ums der Schiénen Kiinste in Moskau (1930), pp. 62-63 

* Grapow in AZ, XLVII (1910), 106. For the 
word in general see EG WB, I, 486; Gardiner, Eg. Gr 
p. 473, M 34 
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this MEg variant as bdty, a feminine dual 
(though only the singular survived in S 
bd’té, which is masculine). More probably, 
I think, it is an “ideographic false dual”’ 
of the type discussed by Faulkner, The 
Plural and Dual in Old Egyptian (1929), 
§ 35. Since the grain seems in any case to 
be one whose kernels occur in pairs, either 
a true or a false dual would be explicable. 
When the word-sign is present (as it is in 
every OEg and MEg example that I have 
seen), the consonants bd? are just as fully 
and correctly written as are the conso- 
nants Shmt in the common spelling 
§.H.T.(LIONESS-HEADED GODDESS) for 
“Sekhmet” or Ankt in 4.K.T.(BEER-JAR) 
for ‘“‘beer.”’ 

Sethe (Vokalisation, p. 179) read the 
spelling (EMMER).T.(TWO STROKES) as bty, 
treating the (TWO STROKES) as y and the 
resulting fy as an example of group-writ- 
ing for monoconsonantal ¢ preserved by a 
following vowel and further identifying 
this ¢ with the original d of OEg bdt. This 
seems to assume, among other things, 
that the shift d > ¢ occurred as early as 
the Eleventh Dynasty. Aside from the 
spellings of bdt discussed above, the pre- 
Eighteenth Dynasty evidence of this shift 
thus far adduced seems to consist of the 
common Middle Kingdom spelling (Two 
CROCODILES) for ity, “king,’** and an 
isolated late Middle Kingdom hieratic 
spelling 3.T.w.(cROCODILE) for an ex- 
pected form 3dw of the verb 3d, “‘be excit- 
ed, rage,” in P. Prisse 1.9.7 Ancient 
graphic confusion between T and D in 
some manuscript source of Prisse does not 
seem impossible. Sethe’s deduction from 
(TWO CROCODILES) as a spelling of ity 
seems to have been that a masculine dual 
noun *3dwy (meaning “‘two crocodiles” or 

3% See Sethe, AZ, L (1912), 97 and n. 4. The spell- 
ing (Two crocop! Les) for ity occurs at least as early 
as Sesostris I (Siut, I, 262). 


37 On the date of Prisse, see Dévaud, L’ Age des 
papyrus, p. 1, n. 5, 


“two raging ones’’?) sounded like the 
noun ity, “‘king.’’ It seems to me that this 
resemblance might come within the rather 
broad limits of Egyptian punning even 
without a phonetic shift d > t; even with 
the shift d >t, the resemblance would 
fall considerably short of identity. 

In Vokalisation (p. 201, n. 1) Sethe 
wrote as if he had produced a fair number 
of Middle Kingdom spellings showing con- 
fusion of final -ét or -dt with final -ty. Aside 
from the data just mentioned, I cannot 
find any such example in his stated sources 
earlier than the reign of Hatshepsut (ca. 
1500 B.c., five hundred years later than 
the earliest occurrence of the alleged bty 
for bdt). I see no reason for treating the T 
of (RMMER).T.(TWO STROKES) as anything 
other than a correct writing of the final 
-t of bdt. 

Another word which has been much 
used to prove that PC cannot be later 
than the Old Kingdom is the noun hr, 
“face’”’ (PC *h~’r > § hd’). This emphasis 
is due to the assumption that the con- 
sonantal structure of this noun must be 
and remain identical with that of the 
preposition hr, “‘upon.’’ The possibility 
or probability of an etymological connec- 
tion between the noun and the preposi- 
tion is irrelevant to the present discussion: 
we are talking about Egyptian speech- 
sounds and the written signs which more 
or less correspond to them. 

Analysis of the OEg evidence strongly 
supports the current view that the prepo- 
sition hr before noun object may have lost 
its r even before the beginning of the Old 
Kingdom, but gives a very different im- 
pression about the absolute state of the 
noun hr, “‘face.’’*§ 


38 The view here combatted has been expressed by 
Sethe, Vokalisation, pp. 200-201, and by Gardiner, 
Eg. Gr., p. 426. The crucial material is in the Pyramid 
Texts. My analysis of this material (for hr noun and 
preposition and for numerous other words such as 
nér, “‘god,"’ mwt, ““mother,"’ gé, ‘‘side,"’ omitted here 
because the results have not seemed to me sufficiently 
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The noun is always written in hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic with an ideogram*® 
which in carefully carved hieroglyphic is 
a full front view of a human head and 
neck (or head with false beard). Its Coptic 
descendant is freely used only in the abso- 
lute state, S hd’.“° There are a very few 
Coptic examples of a construct state 
which, like the absolute state, is mono- 
consonantal, e.g., Ad- in S hdmild’hj, 
“face of a night raven.’’*' The absolute 
state in its older biconsonantal form is 
fossilized as -hr- in the compound preposi- 
tions S éhrn-, “toward the face of, to, 
among,’’ and ndhrn-, “in the presence of, 
before.” The pronominal state (S hrd’-) 
exists only in a very limited number of 
Coptic expressions, though some of these 
are very frequent, e.g., 8 éhrd’- and néhrda’- 
as forms of the two compound preposi- 
tions just mentioned. 

From its use as word-sign for the noun 
“face” the hieroglyph acquired the pho- 
netic value Ar. I do not wish here to dis- 
cuss the question whether it is phonetic 
or ideographic in spellings of the preposi- 
tion, but I have represented it by (FACE) 
in both of these words to avoid obscuring 


illuminating) would have been almost impossible with- 
out Speleers, Les Textes des pyramides égyptiennes, 
Vol. Il: Vocabulaire (Bruxelles, 1924). Such concord- 
ances, attempting to list every example of every word 
in a given body of written documents, are among the 
most useful tools of Egyptian philology, and their 
production should be encouraged in every reasonable 
way 

** At least, EG WB, III, 125-30, give no example 
without the ideogram, and I know of none. The word 
probably occurs some thousands of times in the sur- 
viving literature. 

*° See'CD 646-50, where all known Coptic forms 
are given. 

“ CD 647a, 1. 2. 

“ CD 649. Cf. Sethe, Ub. u. Komm. zu Pyr., I, 20 
and 26, who remarked that this -Arn- must be “sehr 
alt,’ “nach der Erhaltung des r zu urteilen."’ The -n- 
of these forms is the indirect genitive particle ‘‘of,”’ 
which in OEg was a nisbe-adjective in -y from the 
preposition n, ‘to, belonging to.'’ Throughout this 
article I have classed all nouns followed by this par- 
ticle, in Egyptian and Coptic, as examples of the ab- 
solute state. 


such similarities as exist among their 
spellings. 

In the Pyramid Texts the noun is usu- 
ally written with the sign (FACE) alone, in 
the pronominal as well as in the absolute 
state. The sign (STROKE) which sometimes 
accompanies it belongs, in Pyr., to signs 
which designate the pictured object, as 
this does.** The rk which sometimes ac- 
companies it is a phonetic complement 
which is permitted but not required by 
Egyptian orthographic standards. The 
following tabulation may not be quite 
complete, but it includes all certain ex- 
amples of the noun which I have been 
able to find in Pyr. 


I. In the greeting inj hrk, lit. perhaps “I sa- 
lute thy face,’’** and in related formulas: 
A. Absolute state, once: (FACE), 2035bN. 
B. Construct state, once: (FACE).R, 

471cN.* 
C. Pronominal state: 
2.m.s. (FACE).K seventeen times: 
116aW (3x), 487aN, 543aT, 
547aMN, 548aT, 565aPM, 706aN, 


853aMN, 854aN, 1399aM, 
1639aMN. 

2.m.s. (FACE).(STROKE).K four times: 
1065abP. 

9 


2.m.s. (FACE).R.K twenty-nine times: 
258aW , 469aWN, 470aWN, 487aW, 
487bceWN, 520aT, 524aT, 547aTP, 
548aPM, 559aTN, 565aN, 706aT, 
743aTM, 852aN, 1207bPMN, 
1587aN, 1989bN, 2042aN. 

2.f.s. (FAcE).c four times: 742aM,* 
97laN, 97IbN (2x). 

2.f.s. (FACE).(STROKE).C once: 1485aP. 

2.f.s. (FACE).R.C. nineteen times: 

468aWN,471bWN, 522adT, 523aT, 


43 See Sethe in AZ, XLV (1908), 44-56 

44 See Gardiner, Eg. Gr., § 272 

°-I(n)j (race).n mikté, “hail to thy ladder!” 
(1253aPMN) should perhaps be emended to *i(n)j 
(Face).Rn.& mikt, “hail to thee, O ladder!"’ I do not 
know whether Sethe meant to propose this emenda- 
tion when he referred to ‘‘1253a, wo die Leiter 
angeredet ist wie ein lebendes Wesen"’ (Ub. u. Komm 
zu Pyr., IV, 261) 

«¢ Damaged but certain (Sethe and photographs) 
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738aT, 742aTN, 742bTMN, 
97labP, 1230aPMN, 1588aN. 


3.m.s. (FACE).(STROKE).F once: 
2019¢N. 

2.pl. (FACE).C.N twice: 1039aPN. 

2.pl. (FACE).(STROKE).C.N twice: 


1059aP, 1065cP. 
2.pl. (or dual) (FACE).R.C.N once: 
488aN. 

II. “His face” in names or epithets of celes- 
tial ferrymen, Hrf-h3f, Hrf-m-(m)h3f, 
“His-face-is-behind-him,” Hrf-m-hntf, 
“‘His-face-is-before-him :’’” 

(FACE).F fifteen times: 383aWMN, 
493bWPMN (6x), 999aN, 120laMN, 
1227aPN, 144laP. 

(FACE).(STROKE).F four times: 493bP, 
1091laPM, 1441aM. 

(FACE).R.F once: 120laP. 


III. “His face” in the expression hft hrf, lit. 
“opposite his face”’:*’ 
(FACE).F three times: 37dN, 54bN, 
62aN. 
IV. “Face” in all other situations: 
A. Absolute state: 
(FACE) twenty-two times: 142aW, 
245aT, 429bWT, 461bW, 484bW, 


(5x), 601bN, 682aT, 685abT, 
1098ceMN, 1564aN. 

(FACE).(STROKE) twenty-seven times: 
228aW (4x), 238aW, 245aW, 
269bW, 43laWT (4x), 431bT (2x), 
461bN, 484bP, 486bP, 507bW, 
515dW, 601bTP, 682eT, 697cTP, 
1098eP, 1235aP, 1304cP, 1770bN. 

(FACE).R twice: 486bW, 540dN.* 

B. Construct state: 
, (FACE) four times: 391cN, 1443aPM, 

2067bN.*° 


47 The position of the stress in these compounds is 
unknown. 

48 Hr pwn T. hr m?} wé2f, ‘‘The face of T. is the 
face which sees his elevation.”’ 

49 Hr(y) (written (Face).R] pw hr [written (Face).R 
m3: wéz(y), ‘““My face is the face which sees my eleva- 
tion.’’ The suffix pronoun lL.s. is usually unwritten 
in OEg 


5°In 484bW an original (race) plus noun was 
changed to (race) N plus noun (construct state 
changed to absolute state). 
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(FACE).(STROKE) four times: 373aWN, 

391cW, 1554bP. 
C. Pronominal state: 

l.s. (PFACE).R once: 540dN.” 

2.m.s. (FACE).K fifty-six times: 18eWN 
(4x), 19eN, 20bN (2x), 29bW, 
338aW, S4cWN, 55dN, 61cW, 
62abWN (6x), 103cN, 135bW, 
573aTMN, 61laM, 613aM, 641laN, 
642cN, 753cPM, 769dM, 790bN, 


896bPN, 9%64bMN, 966bMN, 
967bPMN, 968bMN, 1016bMN, 
1298bPN, 1659bMN, 1749aM, 


1805aN, ISO7bN, iS78bN, 1879aN, 
2026bN, 2098aN. 

.m.s. (FACE).(STROKE).K nineteen 
times: 421IbWTP, 610bT, 61laT, 
613aT, 641aT, 642cT, 644dTN, 
686aT, 753cN, 769dN, 964bP, 
966bP, 968bP, 1363bP, 1749aN, 
2108aN.* 

.m.s. (FACE).R.K. ten times: 19¢N, 
55bN, 61leN, 73eWN, 186bW, 
440dW, 769dP, 1238bP, 2042bN. 

f.s. (FACE).R.C once: 195¢cW. 

.m.s. (FACE).F three times: 973aN, 
1643bMN., 

.m.s. (FACE).(STROKE).F five times: 
297cWT, 697cN, 1564aP, 1780bN.2 

.m.s. (FACE).R.F once: 1032¢P. 

.pl. (FACE).(STROKE).C.N — once: 
272aW. 

3.pl. (FACE).S.N five times: 103bN," 
255ceW, 1155bN, 1288cP, 1535bP. 

3.pl. (FACE).(STROKE).S.N twice: 
1155bP, 1695eM. 


to 


bo 


to 


Ww 


a+ 


o.* 


bo 


The foregoing data may be tabulated 
as shown in Table 1. Notice the difference 
in spelling among different uses of the 
noun. If we limit our study of the pro- 
nominal state to the forms with mono- 
consonantal suffixes (in deference to 
Sethe, Ubersetzung und Kommentar 2u 


* T omit a probable twentieth example, 1400P, as 
it has no context 

8: ] omit a probable sixth example, 1783cN, as I 
do not understand the clause in which it stands 

83 “*(As) their face is gracious (to thee, so) may thy 
face be gracious to Horus."’ Cf. Sethe, Ub. u. Komm., 
III, 94, 128, and 134. 
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den Pyr., U1, 391), “‘face”’ in the greeting 
inj hrk and related phrases (Sec. I of the 
table) is written almost twice as often 
with R as without R (64 per cent to 36 per 
cent); in the epithets of ferrymen (Sec. 
II) only once with R and nineteen times 
without it; while in miscellaneous con- 
texts (Sec. IV) it is written less than one- 
sixth as often with R as without Rr (13.5 
per cent to 86.5 per cent). Conceivably, 
this may reflect some phonetic difference 
corresponding to different positions of the 


and its congeners developed an independ- 
ent orthographic tradition, like modern 
British English cheque from check. 


In the medical Papyrus Ebers (mid- 
sixteenth century B.c.) hr, “face,” is uni- 
formly written (FACE).(STROKE), eight 
times in the absolute state® and seven 
times in the pronominal state.*’ In hrs, 
“her face,’’ 87. 10, (Face) has the form 


3" (MHP, No. 80 B). In the other four- 


teen examples it has approximately the 


TABLE 1 





Total 
No. of 
Examples 
I. In inj-hrk ete.: 

Absolute. ate 1 

Construct........ l 

With l-cons. suf... .. 75 

With 2- or 3-cons. suf.. 5 
II. “Ferryman”’: 

With l-cons. suf... . 20 
III. Aft hrf | 

With l-cons. suf... .. 3 
IV. All other: 

ES on y's @ 51 

Construct Me Ss 

With l-cons. suf... . 96 

With 2- or 3-cons. suf.. 8 
I-IV inclusive: 

Absolute. . 52 

ee 9 

With l-cons. suf..... 194 

With 2- or 3-cons. suf.. 13 


stress in OEg compound expressions, con: 
cerning which we know only that the 
main stress did not always fail on the last 
word in the compound (as it invariably 
does in Coptic). A more probable explana- 
tion, I think, is suggested by Dévaud’s 
observation that hieratic manuscripts of 
the Twelfth Dynasty always write the 
verb ‘k, “enter,” “K.K and always write 
the etymologically related noun ‘k, 
“bread,” “k without the phonetic comple- 
ment «k.** (Egyptian k& is never lost in 
Coptic.) Apparently the greeting inj hrk 


** Dévaud, L’ Age des papyrus, p. 16 and n. 1. 





No. No. Per Cent Per Cent 
with without with without 
kK R R R 
a l 
l “7 
48 27 64 36 
l 4 
l 19 5 95 
3 
2 49 3.9 96.1 
Ss ; , , 
13 8&3 13.5 86.5 
Ss 
2 50 3.8 96.2 
l S 
62 132 32 68 
1 12 


form g (MHP, No. 80). Where (FAcE).R 


is intended (e.g., in the pronominal state 
of the preposition hr, “‘upon’’), Ebers uses 


such forms as 3 or = (MHP, No. 80C), 


[| borrow this English example from Y. R. Chao, 
Language, XXII (1946), 8 and 11. According to Chao 
(p. 11), the use of different written characters corre- 
sponding to different meanings of one and the same 
word is ‘“‘the rule and not the exception’’ in Chinese 
The Egyptian use of ideograms for this purpose has 
long been familiar to Egyptologists, but we are only 
beginning to realize that the same thing could happen 
in the Egyptian use of phonograms 

% 87.6, 8 (2x), 12, 13, 15, 16, 17 

57 “Thy face,’’ 108.20 (in m-hrk). ‘His face,"’ 42.4, 
9; 79.3 (in r-hrf): 97.15. ‘‘Her face,’’ 87.9, 10 

68 All hieratic signs have been reduced one-half 
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always clearly distinguishable from any 
form used in writing the noun “‘face.”’ 
The surgical Papyrus Edwin Smith (ap- 
proximately contemporary with Ebers) 
uses hr, “face,” a total of twenty-three 
times, always with the signs (FaAcE) and 
(sTROKE). For (FACE) it uses the type $, 
g twelve times: once in the absolute 


state (21.6); once in the construct state in 
the compound preposition /ft hr, “in view 
of” (4.4); twice in hry, “‘my face” (18, 14 
and 20,1); seven times in hrf, “‘his face”’ 
(3.3, 12, 21; 4.3, 19; 5.22 [2x]); and once 
in hrwsn, “their faces’’ (16.2). In the re- 
maining eleven examples (3.10, 20; 4.2, 
19: 5.5, 17; 6.1; 8.2; 11.2, 3, 18) Arf, “his 


face,’ is written with such forms as 3 
or §, which Breasted interpreted as 


(raceE).R. I think these forms are merely 
(FACE) without R, in the tradition of the 


4 which MHP, No. 80, cites from Sinuhe 


B 95. Where (FACE).R is unquestionably 
intended, Edwin Smith uses such forms as 


(in r hrw, “upward,” 2.10) or 3 (in 


hry-ib, “middle,” 4.1). 

I have not attempted to collect the 
widely scattered examples of hr, “face,” 
from other texts of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms or the early Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. The few examples of the pronomi- 
nal state which I have happened to note 
(hieroglyphic hrk, “thy face,’’ Stut I, 269 
and 272: hieratic hry, “my face,’’ Sinuhe 
R 64: hieratic Ark, “‘thy face,” Sinuhe 
B 278) are written (FACE) without the 
complementary R. 

Summing up the data on the noun 
“face’’: The noun in PC was certainly 
*h~'r in the absolute state and something 
like *hr~’- in the pronominal state. In 
Coptic the r is ordinarily lost in the ab- 
solute state but preserved in the pronomi- 


nal state. The hieroglyphic and hieratic 
spellings, down to and including the be- 
ginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty (six- 
teenth century B.c.), do not appear to me 
to reflect the differentiation between an 
absolute state without r and a pronominal 
state with r which certainly appears in 
Coptic. Combining this with the fossil ab- 
solute state -hr- preserved in S éhrn- and 
nihrn- (see p. 11 and n. 42 above) I con- 
clude—not with Sethe that these two 
Coptic compound prepositions must be 
*“‘very old’’—but that final -r after stressed 
*i’ must have survived in Egyptian 
speech at least to the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and possibly longer. 
Contrasting sharply with the noun hr, 
“‘face,”’ the preposition Ar, “upon,”’ is al- 
most always written (FACcE).R before 
monoconsonantal suffixes, while its usual 
spelling before nouns is (FACE) alone. In 
Pyr., | have found a single example writ- 
ten (FACE) alone before a monoconsonan- 
tal suffix: (Facr).k for Ark, “upon thee,” 
in 1213¢cM, where P and N have the usual 
(FACE).R.K. On the other side, I have 123 
examples of (FACE).R in the same situ- 
ation [(FACE).R.K, “upon thee,” 34 times; 
(FACE).R.F, “upon him,” 33 _ times; 
(FACE).R.S, “upon her,” 56 times]. Be- 
fore biconsonantal (and triconsonantal?) 
suffixes the proportion is very different, 
though here, too (FACE).R, predominates 
[(PACE).¢.N, “upon you,” twice, 286cW 
and 518cP; (FacE).R.¢.N, once, 286cT; 
(FACE).S.N, “upon them,” nine times, 
583cTPM, 926dN, 927bdN, 932dN, 
933bPN; (FACE).S.N.Y, “upon them 
(dual),’’ once, 583cP; (FacE).R.S.N, “upon 
them,” eighteen times, 583cN, 926bPMN, 
926dPM, 927bdPM, 932bPMN, 932dPM, 
933bM, 933dMN].°*° In the construct state 
I have noted some 440 examples of (FACE) 
alone and only about 30 of (FACE).R. 
Table 2 may make these facts vivid. 


89 Cf. Sethe, Ub. u. Komm., II, 391. 
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I have not attempted asystematic collec- 
tion of forms of this preposition from later 
texts, but I believe the contrast between 
the construct and pronominal states 
would be observed in the great majority 
of them. 

The contrasts which have just been 
demonstrated among spellings of hr (noun 
and preposition, in different situations) 
ery aloud for explanation. 

The preposition with suffix pronoun 
object probably constituted a main- 
stressed word in all or most cases. This is 
generally true of prepositions with suffix 
object in Coptic. (Hr with suffix object 
happens not to have survived.) The prep- 


nal state, and in the construct state (as- 
suming that a true construct state existed 
in OEg) it may well have borne normally 
a heavier stress than a monosyllabic prep- 
osition before noun object. Such factors 
may have preserved the final -r of hr, 
“face,”’ possibly in all cases, for a long 
time after the final -r of the preposition 
before noun object had quiesced. 

In compound expressions in OEg or 
MEg (though not in Coptic) the main 
stress could fall at least as far back as the 
penultimate word of the compound, even 
when the free form of the ultimate word 
was dissyllabic. Whether the OEg or MEg 
enclitic combining form of the ultimate 


TABLE 2 
Hr (PREPOSITION) IN THE PYRAMID TEXTS 





No. of No. with Per Cent 
Examples K with k 
Before noun (construct state)................... 470 (| 30 6.4 
Before biconsonantal or triconsonantal suffix . . . 31 19 61.3 
Before monoconsonantal suffix 124 123 | 99.2 


osition before noun object probably bore 
relatively little stress in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases. This, too, is true in 
Coptic of prepositions generally, includ- 
ing hi- < hr, “‘upon.”’ In some very im- 
portant constructions where its object was 
an infinitive, the preposition hr apparent- 
ly was no longer pronounced in LEg and 
certainly had disappeared without a trace 
in all Coptic dialects. It may well be that 
final -r (and perhaps other final conso- 
nants) in (relatively) unstressed words 
quiesced much earlier than in main- 
stressed words. So far, the demonstrated 
phonetic patterns of PC would not be 
affected, since these apply only to main- 
stressed words. 

But the noun hr, “‘face,”’ probably bore 
& main stress in most if not all examples 
both of the absolute and of the pronomi- 


word in such cases was monosyllabic or 
dissyllabic is not known. The existence of 
this type of compound was first pointed 
out by Griffith.” Afterward Sethe dis- 
cussed the type several times, most re- 
cently in his Vokalisation (pp. 190-93). 
About a dozen compounds of this ar- 
chaic type were noted by Griffith and 
Sethe together; I know of no additional 
examples.*' Good examples include the 
city-name ‘“‘Memphis,”’S /n’fé ultimately 
from OEg *(P~yp~y-)m~'n~w-n~fr~w, 
“(King Pepi I) endures and is beautiful,” 
or *M~'n-n~fr-w(-M~ry-R~<~w), “the 
beauty (of King Pepi I) endures,” or 


6 Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 


Rylands Library, LUI (1909), 301, n. 1 
&S sd'nté, “resin,” is probably from OEg énér, 
“incense,"" and not a compound from OEg &¢y nér, 
“divine odor’’; so Griffith, lec. cit.. and EG WB, IV, 
180 and 350, against Steindorff, Sethe, and others 
(most recently Albright in J NES, V [1946], 24). 
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something similar,” and S hd’nt, “‘(pagan) 
priest’ < OEg *h~’m-nér, lit. “god-serv- 
ant,” “‘servant (of) god,” a compound of 
two OEg words which were represented 
in PC by the free forms *h~’m, “‘servant,” 
and *n~’é~r, “god,” respectively. 

As everyone has recognized, compounds 
of this type would be unthinkable in Cop- 
tic. Every main-stressed Coptic com- 
pound bears the main stress on the ultima 
or penult of its last element. 

Sethe pointed out® that the elements of 
one and the same OEKg or MEg compound 
expression may reappear in two different- 
ly stressed words of the Greco-Coptic pe- 
riod, e.g., Greek O’mphis** and Greek 
Onnd'phris, Old Coptic Wénd’bré® both 
correspond to MEg Wnn-nfrw (an epi- 
thet of Osiris). O’mphis is a compound of 
the archaic type in which the first word 
bore the main stress: *W~’nn-nfrw. It is 
hard to see how fewer than three syllables 
can have followed the stressed W~’n-. 
Onnd'phris and Wénd’bré represent an 
Egyptian compound of the type which 
could still be freely formed in Coptic, 
with the main stress on the penult of the 
last word, PC *Wnn-n~'fr~w. Wnn-nfrw 
has not been noted in any text earlier than 
the Middle Kingdom. 

Isolated native forms which violate the 
patterns of their language are usually 
older than the patterns which they vio- 
late. Since ‘‘Memphis”’ cannot possibly be 
older than the reign of Pepi I (Sixth Dy- 


* The name can be explained grammatically in 
various ways. See especially Borchardt in AZ, 
XXXII (1894), 89-90, and Sethe, Untersuchungen, 
III (1903), 125, and Ub. u. Komm. zu Pyr., U, 71. 
All that seems important for our immediate purpose 
is that the form of the name which survived (Mn-n/r, 
which may have had anywhere from three to five syl- 
lables in OEg) bore the main stress on its first syllable, 
MV'n-nfr. 

6s AZ, XLVII (1910), 25. 

84 Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris, chap. 42. I am not 
concerned here with the nature of the Greek accents, 
but only with the position of the Egyptian stress. 

& CD 2402, ¢.v. for other Coptic forms. 


6 EG WB, I, 311, def. 1, Belegstellen (1935). 


nasty, early twenty-fourth century B.c. 
or thereabouts), this presented a serious 
problem as long as we believed that the 
PC !aws of stress, vowel quantity, and 
syllable division must have ceased to 
operate before that date. But if, as I now 
believe, we have no evidence that the PC 
laws ceased to operate before the Ejigh- 
teenth Dynasty, then the problem be- 
comes simpler. If the PC laws ceased to 
operate, say, about the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty or during the Second 
Intermediate Period (say, during the eight- 
eenth to sixteenth centuries B.c.), no ap- 
parent reason remains why they may not 
have begun to operate as recently, say, as 
the twenty-first to twentieth century 
B.c.: not only long after the death of Pepi 
I, but perhaps after the earliest surviving 
occurrences of the Osirian epithet Wnn- 
nfrw. 

On this basis a reasonable working hy- 
pothesis can be constructed. We know 
nothing of stress, vowel quantity, or syl- 
lable division in OEg except that some 
compounds were stressed on the first word 
(or on the penultimate word). The PC pho- 
netic patterns had not yet developed (or, at 
any rate, were not rigorously imposed). 
“God-servant”’ might be, for instance, 
*ha'm-naédr or *hd’m-ndédr or even *ha'm- 
ndédri, as far as the Egyptian evidence is 
concerned. All such questions must be ap- 
proached by comparison of Egyptian with 
the related languages. But when the PC 
phonetic patterns developed and imposed 
themselves (conceivably about 2000 B.c.), 
OEg *hd'm-ndédr, or whatever it may 
have been, was forced into a new mold, 
becoming something like *hd’nédr or 
*ha'ntdér, because of the impossibility of 
keeping the main stress farther back than 
the penult. In LEg, PC *hd’ntdr must have 
become something like *hd’ntd or *hd'nté 
(not recorded, as it happens, in any pho- 
netically intelligible form), the expected an- 
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cestor of 8 hd’ni. But the writing with the 
two old word-signs, HM.NCR, survived un- 
changed from the Old Kingdom, and at 
some undetermined period (Amarna or 
earlier) it gave rise to a new “spelling- 
pronunciation” (or a new compound was 
formed on the current model out of the 
living words *hd’m, “‘servant,’’ and *nd@'td, 
“god’’), and this new secondary form with 
the definite article p3 (*pd-) furnished the 
LEg personal name P3.HM.N¢R, *Pd-hdm- 
na‘td, Amarna ™Pa-ha-am-na-ta and 
mPaq-ha-na-te (to be read Pahamndata and 
Pahanate, with Ranke). This is a close 
parallel to LEg *Wtinnd’fré or the like, 
the expected ancestor of Old Coptic 
Wend bre. 
CONCLUSIONS 

I. The Sahidic system of long and short 
main-stressed vowels is a fossil remnant of 
a set of three phonetic patterns (*-~’c, 
*.—’o~c, and *-~’cc~c) which at one time 
were the only patterns tolerated by main- 
stressed words in the form of the Egyptian 
language from which the Coptic dialects 
are derived. The name ‘Paleo-Coptic”’ 
(“PC”) is here given to that form of 
Egyptian during that time. 


II. There is no evidence that un- 
stressed or lightly stressed words were 
ever subject to comparable patterns. 
There is evidence tending to suggest that 
such words may always have tolerated 
final vowels. 

III. Paleo-Coptic, as here defined, may 
perhaps have developed out of Old Egyp- 
tian as recently as 2000 B.c. or even some- 
what later (though probably somewhat 
earlier). Before 1350 B.c. Paleo-Coptic 
was certainly a dead language, and only 
one vestige of its phonetic patterns re- 
mained a living force, viz., no Egyptian 
word, from Paleo-Coptic to Coptic in- 
clusive (including LEg and all later phases 
of the language), ever tolerated the main 
stress as far back as the antepenult. Other- 
wise, the PC phonetic patterns were repre- 
sented in LEg and later phases only by 
certain fossilized vowel quantities.” 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIversITY OF CHICAGO 


*’ Learned speakers of LEg may have taken pains 
to stress the antepenult of Semitic words which were 
so stressed in Semitic, and learned Copts may have 
done similarly with Greek proparoxytones. To the 
extent that such foreign words became naturalized, 
they presumably conformed to the Egytian pattern, 
either by shift of the stress or by loss of one syllable. 





A HEBREW INCANTATION AGAINST NIGHT-DEMONS 
FROM BIBLICAL TIMES 


H. TORCZYNER 


NE of the most interesting ‘‘Ca- 
naanitic’’ inscriptions hitherto 
known was brought to our knowl- 

edge by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson in 
1939 in Melanges Syriens offerts d M. René 
Dussaud, I, 421-34. Besides giving photo- 
graphs and cuts, Du Mesnil attempted to 
read and explain the text and its contents. 
The inscription is written on both sides of 
a gypsum tablet measuring 8.5 X 7 cm. 
This tablet, together with another smaller 
one, was found at Arslan-Tash in upper 
Syria, at the site of the small Assyrian 
town of Hadattu (‘““New-Town” in Ara- 
maic), mentioned in Assyrian documents 
from the seventh century B.c. as lying on 
the main road from Harran (Abraham’s 
dwelling-place) to Carchemish. A few 
months later W. F. Albright dealt with 
this inscription,’ adding his observations 
on its background, writing, and date, and 
correcting some of Du Mesnil’s readings, 
with a new translation of the whole text.? 

Unfortunately, however, the readings 
—and, even more, the interpretation— 
proposed by both scholars show grave 
mistakes in almost every line; hence the 
great importance of this remarkable text 
for our knowledge of Hebrew and the 
Bible has not been recognized. A new 
reading and interpretation are therefore 
given here. For this attempt I was able to 
use, besides the publications mentioned, a 


1“‘An Aramaean Magical Text in Hebrew from the 
Seventh Century s.c.,"" BASOR, No. 76 (December, 
1939), pp. 5-11 

? Later publications have added nothing to our 
understanding of this inscription. A copy of Orientalia, 
Vol. XI (Rome, 1942), containing’ on pp. 41-79 
a study of this incantation by Th. Gaster, reached 
Jerusalem only after this article was written. Gaster 
recognizes mmx in ll. 9ff. as “‘covenant,’’ ‘“‘bond,”’ 
but not in the decisive instances of ll. 1 and 3. Other- 
wise, he follows the mistakes of his predecessors or 
puts forth suggestions which cannot be accepted. 


gypsum copy of the tablet which Dr. 
A. Reifenberg brought from Aleppo and 
which (except for the upper and lower 
edges of the tablet where the two halves 
were joined together, thus destroying part 
of the letters) gives a true picture of the 
tablet in relief. Later, when my observa- 
tions were almost complete, Professor 
E. L. Sukenik kindly put at my disposal 
some additional photographs. 

The tablet itself, a rectangle, is rounded 
above and pierced by a hole through 
which a string was drawn to hang it up. 
With its inscription it served as an in- 
cantation, not, as Du Mesnil and Albright 
thought, to assist women in childbirth, 
but, as will be shown, against night- 
demons in general. On the obverse, in re- 
lief, is represented the figure of a winged 
lion (called in Hebrew Ariel* or Cherub) 
with a human head and a pointed helmet, 
and below it a she-wolf with a scorpion’s 
tail, devouring what looks like a human 
figure of which only the legs project from 
her jaws. “‘On the reverse stands a march- 
ing god, brandishing a small axe in his 
right hand; he wears the short Assyrian 
tunic and long cloak, opened so as to 
leave the left leg free; to his girdle is at- 
tached a short sword and on his head is a 
turban surmounted by a lily. This head- 
gear is characteristically late Assyrian” 
(Albright). 

On both sides of the tablet a main in- 
scription was first written in the soft 
gypsum, in large letters, and it is therefore 
as a whole easily readable. The horizontal 
lines of this main text leave the figures 
upon the tablet generally free of writing. 
Since the writer had something more to 


* See my Hebrew article on ‘‘Ariel’’ in Leshonenu, 
XIV, 111. 
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say, however, he put some additional mat- 
ter between the lines of the main text, 
upon the edges of the tablet, and upon the 
figures themselves, in smaller and more 
cursive signs, making the reading of this 
part of the inscription more difficult ; some 
letters are also partly destroyed, and a 
small section of the tablet’s surface, near 
the bottom of the obverse, is broken away. 

The writing, as Albright correctly ob- 
serves, shows the same stage of transition 
from the ancient Canaanitic and Aramaic 
script in its classic forms to the cursive 
Aramaic characters (known particularly 
from Egyptian papyri), as do other Ara- 
maic inscriptions of the seventh or eighth 
century B.c. from Assur and elsewhere. 
Here, too, the scribe endeavored to follow 
the classic forms, but, writing quickly, he 
used also cursive forms, such as later com- 
pletely supplanted the fuller classic char- 
acters. Albright, therefore, is correct in 
attributing the inscription approximately 
to the seventh century B.c.; however, we 
may have to put the date somewhat 
earlier or later, possibly even to the extent 
of a century. 

As for the language, both scholars are 
in error; speaking of a “‘Hebrew’’ inscrip- 
tion, they nevertheless explain words and 
sentences according to exclusively Phoe- 
nician or even Ugaritic usage. In reality, 
however, the language used throughout 
the inscription is in every particular pure 
biblical Hebrew. 

1. The main inscription opens with the 
words: 
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Even in these few lines it is necessary to 
rectify some fundamental errors in the 
publications named. 

The first word, mm , I am inclined to 
understand as stat. constr. of mzrm>, ac- 
cording to biblical usage of the stat. 
constr. before prepositions, e.g., MM2v 


“Spa (Isa. 9:2), 125 


mim (Ps. 58:5), 


and many other such instances (ef. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammatik, § 130). 
We should, therefore, have mm and 


not 2m}, for, like biblical Hebrew, the 
inscription differentiates between stat. 
abs. fem., e.g., TON, and stat. constr., 
MN, etc. One could certainly also under- 
stand mom 
In the Bible itself there is no 
mim>: in talmudic texts we have the 
nomen actionis 7T2°™> , but for the bibli- 
val period eM, constr. 2m, is most 


. . 
——= 
wi fw. 


aS stat. abs., e.g., 


. 
_— a 


tivities OF 


likely, used in the same sense as the masc. 
s,s 


wn, pl. ~mecen 


o°wm>, this latter mentioned 


also in Isa. 3:20 among the parts of 
women’s clothing and ornaments. A word 


. 
— . 8 oe 


such as MO™>, “incantation,” “conjura- 
tion,”’ usually stands at the beginning of 
Akkadian incantations: siptu, used there 
with the verb (sipta) dabdbu, or 
Sudbubu, “‘to recite an incantation’’; this 
expression occurs in biblical Hebrew, too: 


O30" “NEw 337, 


also 


“to recite a conjura- 
tion of the sleeping’”’ (Cant. 7:10; cf. my 
Hebrew pamphlet on Canticles, p. 19). 
The conjuration, mom, 
to the “Ephata, xmz>>. 
also further on in the small inscription on 
the winged lion, is given correctly by 
Albright, who, however, wrongly trans- 
lates: ‘‘O Flyer.’’ But with this word we 
have the explanation of a passage in the 
Bible. “Ephata is an Aramaic pl. fem., 
used as a name of the nightly shadows, 
seen in popular belief as she-demons 
flying in the dark, and called in targumic 
Aramaic also "250 


is addressed 
This reading, as 


=50, “shadow-demons.”’ 
These she-demons of the darkness are re- 
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ferred to in our Hebrew inscription by 
their Aramaic name, thus showing the 
Aramaic origin of the idea. Apparently 
our Hebrew incantation is translated from 
Aramaic (see further on), and the transla- 
tor found no adequate Hebrew equivalent 
for the term ‘Ephata. This explains Job 
10:21-22, which says, in reference to 
Sheol, the land of the shadows of death: 
“Before I go not to return, to a land of 
darkness and gloom (m72>:z), a land of 
Ephata (AMES) as (in any) darkness; 
(but) of gloom without arrangements 
(a-ate Ndi nvsds),” ete 

In my Hebrew commentary on Job 
(Jerusalem, 1941) I have already shown 
that the meaning of the words “gloom 
without arrangements” is “a gloom 
against which no arrangements can be 
made’’; this agrees with the parallels in 
Job 23:17: “Because I had not arranged 
(read “FrsS2, from OS:, ‘to arrange,’ 


as in Arabic alas , instead of “ss: 


against the darkness, and before my face 
has covered the gloom’’; and 37:19: 
“Teach us what we shall say unto it (not 
‘him,’ "5 "283 m3), for we cannot ar- 
range (7752 N>) against the dark- 
ness.”’ But this last verse, placing in 
parallelism the verbs “to say’’ and “to 
arrange,’ shows that 773, “‘to arrange,’ 
is used here as an abbreviation for “‘to ar- 
range speech, words,” as in soo a> 
in Job 32:14, or 3"F alone in Isa. 44:7 

“And who, as I, shall call, and shall de- 
clare it, and arrange (M5"5") for me.’ 
C ompare also 15"F in parallelism to 37, 

“word,” in Job 41:4. 

Thus in all these passages it is not the 
darkness itself against which words are 
arranged but the darkness filled with evil 
spirits, against whom such words, such 
conjurations, are to be arranged. There 
are, says Job, such incantations to be ar- 
ranged against the “Ephata. But the final 


darkness of the Sheol is one against whose 
evil spirits, against whose ‘Ephata- 
demons, no incantation can be of any 
avail. 

The Book of Job, as I have tried to 
show by many examples in my Hebrew 
commentary, is translated from Aramaic; 
here also the evil shadow-demons, 
‘“Ephata, are mentioned by their Aramaic 
name, as pl. fem. And it is to such Ara- 
maic incantation texts against the “Ephata 
that Job actually refers. 

The singular of this word must perhaps 
be recognized in Amos 4:13: "™w r3 
ME"y, if we are to understand it (accord- 
ing to the other passage in Amos 5:8: 
“Who turns the gloom into morning 
[nvabs "p> <=7]") as meaning: “He 
turns into morning the ‘Epha(ta)-de- 
mon(s) of the darkness.’’ These shadow- 
demons themselves are seen in human 
form, for they are originally the spirits of 
the dead who, according to popular belief, 
return into their bodies and haunt the 
earth in the crknees of the night. 

The word Mx (stat. constr. of Tx in 

. 3) both Du Mesail and Albright have 
ve tro as TION , “‘goddess”’; and since 


the word recurs many times in our inscrip- 
tion, this mistake in itself prevented a 
real understanding of the whole text. Ac- 
tually, there is no such word as nbx, 
(though it oceurs in 
Ugaritic), either in the Bible or in Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions, where the goddess is 
called MS" or MAIN and not nN. In 
phrases such as V>m:[sN] MdN WT 
(CIS, 243) or Js2r 43 [....] 7a 
MN WD 3" (CIS, 244), this word is a 
proper name of a person or a place and 
does not designate “goddess” in general; 
and on the amulet from Carthage, last 
treated by Slouschz, Thesaurus of Phoeni- 
cian Inscriptions, No. 195, line 1, in 
Nise M552 MSanin nas, MSNNn, 


TIN, ‘“goddess”’ 
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as one word, is a proper name, the 
name of the queen mentioned. There 
is no such word as M5N, “goddess,” in 
Hebrew, and certainly not here, where, 
according to the whole context, the bibli- 
cal word TION, stat. constr. nN, in the 
sense of “curse,’”’ “oath,’”’ “conjuration,”’ 
is meant. The conjuration recited here is 
“the conjuration of Ssm, the son of Pdrsh 
= n>x).” The people recit- 
ing such conjurations did not rely on 
their own ability to compile them; they 
used for their purpose a formula, tried and 
proved before, spoken long ago by divine 
figures or the heroes of the past. Thus also, 
e.g., the conjurer in the Akkadian incan- 
tations says: “Incantation of the gods Ex 
and Marduk, incantation of Damu and 
Ninkarrak, incantation of Ninahaquddu, 
the mistress [of incantations]; they said it, 
I (only) repeat (their words) (u-nu ig-bu- 
nim-ma ana-ku u-sa-an-ni).’’* It is the 
same word ah which in the meaning of 


(o7S js 


“conjuration”’ or “curse,”’ “oath,’’ occurs 
many times in the Bible, e.g.: ““Then the 
priest shall charge the woman an oath of 
cursing’ (T>NM mvses, Num. 5:21), 
and which, as in the continuation of our 
inscription, is used with the verbs M"> or 
Nw, e.g.: “Neither with you only do I 
conclude (M75 °S38) this covenant and 
this oath (58M); but with him that 
standeth here with us this day,” ete. 
(Deut. 29:13-14). Or: “If any man tres- 
pass against his neighbour and he recites 
an oath against him (M58 12 NiZz)) to 
cause him to swear, and the oath (75x) 
come before thine altar in this house” 
(I Kings 8:31; II Chron. 6:22). Thus 
TDN Nive, “to recite an oath, curse, con- 
juration,” like Fs"p Nws, “to recite,” 
‘to take up a lamentation’ (Jer. 7:29; 
Ezek. 19:1, 27:2, 28:12, 32:2, etc.), par- 


‘E Ebeling, Aus dem Tagebuch eines assyrischen 
Zauberpriesters, p. 9. 


ticularly as an imperative TON NU, “take 
up lamentation,” etc., recurs often enough 
in the Bible. And thus we have to read 
also the following words of our inscrip- 
tion simply: "28 npsry TION Nw, 
“Take up the curse (oath, conjuration) 
and to the she-stranglers say,’’ where Du 
Mesnil and Albright carry the imperative 
NT to the name Pdrsh, as a part of it 
(reading Pdrshsh?), understand 5 of 5 
as an affirmative particle, as in Akkadian 
or Ugaritic, and explain "28 (“say!’’ 
the (Aramaic or Phoenician) substantive 
"28 , “lamb.”’ 

The name Ssm, from which are also 
derived the proper names Shashmai in 
Akkadian, “2to in the Bible, DIC 3B in 
Ugaritic inscriptions (as Du Mesnil and 
Albright have seen), is therefore the name 
of a god, and it is he who is represented 
on the reverse of the tablet, threatening 
the demons. He is the son of Pdrsh, and 
to this name Du Mesnil—correctly, as it 
seems—has compared the name Padrtt in 
Ugarit. But in this Hebrew inscription 
only one sh is written, and if this is not a 
contraction of shsh, sh may represent only 
the ending of a shorter name. Ssm, the 


)as 


son of Pdrsh, is an ancient deity of non- 
Semitic origin. For the belief in such a 
god, powerful enough to threaten the 
demons, has its root in the ancient past, 
not in the time of the writer of the inscrip- 
tion. 

The spelling Shashmai in Assyrian 
texts, however, shows that the Hebrew 
Ssm may be only the equivalent of the 
original Shshm, pronounced Ssm only in 
Assyrian, according to the pronunciation 
of sh as s in that language. And, therefore, 
this god-name Ow , and not the numeral 
Dw, “sixty,” may be meant also in the 
month-name Ow “xt in Phoenician in- 
scriptions. 

The people, appealing to Ssm_ ben 
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Pdrsh and asking him to take up his curse 
against the demons, moms of themselves 
in the plural (55 ="5>, 1. 9). But in 
lines 5 ff. one person is. speaking (7778, 
Nx=N). Therefore the following sentence 
contains the curse or conjuration which 
Ssm ben Pdrsh is meant to take up. In 
his words Ssm addresses the demons, 
‘alled here Mp2", as plural feminine 
and not as singular. This fact is clear not 
only from the form of the verbs in lines 6 
and 8, [="7M, iN=Mm (see further on), 
but from the very word Mp:m, the “she- 
stranglers,’’ which occurs not only here 
but also in the Aramaic incantation texts 
from Nippur (J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur, p. 148, 
etc.) in the spelling NMp2> or NMPX, 
where Montgomery erroneously trans- 
lates “‘necklace-spirits” instead of “‘she- 
stranglers’’ (the signs 3,™, 5, are used 
promiscuously in these late Aramaic texts 
from Babylonia). As a remote compari- 
son only may be mentioned the modern 
Arabic name of the feminine demon 
Qarinah,® chanoug al-hamal, “strangler of 
the lamb,’’ which here induced Du Mesnil 
and Albright to look for a lamb. 

To these stranglers, and not to the al- 
leged deities (N58) mentioned in the pre- 
ceding lines, the god Ssm shall speak 
(ll. 5-8) 


The house which I enter 

ye shall not enter, 

and the court which I tread 
ye shall not tread..... 


The verbs {82M and {57M are regu- 
lar Hebrew - fem. an spelled as 
here in {N3M, rap) ay (Gen. 30:38-39), 
and in many other instances. 

In the following lines (8-12) the con- 


5’ Concerning this demon see T. Canaan, Aberglaube 
und Volksmedizin, pp. 23 ff. 


jurers again address Ssm, son of Pdrsh, 
reminding him of his promises to them: 


me > am 
mS WR O57 

oe pS AD 10 
yp 53 eh an 

“Thou hast concluded a covenant of 
eternity with us,” O59 M28 j> MTD. MON 
(not mbx, “goddess”), is used here 
in the meaning of a covenant confirmed 
by an oath or curse, as in Deut. 29:11 ff.: 
“That thou shouldest enter into cove- 
nant with the Lord thy God, and into 
his oath (MSN), which the Lord thy 
God maketh (M™5) with thee..... 
Neither with you only do I make this 
covenant and this oath (M""2" ASN 
ANT FORA MX MNwM),” and elsewhere. 
Thus 053 mx is the same as OS N“"2 
(Gen. 9:16; Exod. 31:18, etc.), “a cove- 
nant,” valid eternally. 

But the inscription continues thus: 
(“Not only hast thou concluded this 
covenant for us, but it is a covenant’) 

pos wa 5a 7 MTD "WN, ete., “which 


thou hast ae, with us and every di- 
vine being,” etc. Here “ZN is simply 
the Hebrew relative particle (not a mis- 
take for Asherat as another name of the 
‘eternal goddess”’ found erroneously in 
ll. 9-10), thus again showing the pure 
Hebrew character of the inscription. 
=p). [=, “divine being,” or “minor 
deity,”’ occurs in the same meaning not 
only in Ugaritic but also in the Bible, 
particularly in the books of wisdom such 
as Job. It must be understood here as 
singular, according to the following words: 


we ‘Pp ? >> “fon =", “and every divine 


bolas and chief and [prijnce, all our holy 
ones.’’ The word 3%, originally used for 
(minor) deities in a military sense as 
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, 


is well known in the 
’ as a title for a 


“chief,”’ “‘officer,’ 
fem. MS", ‘mistress,’ 
goddess in Ugaritic and Phoenician in- 


scriptions (ef. S) 772", in Arabic and 
talmudic use for God himself, and see also 
immediately). After this word, where Du 
Mesnil reads 77, and between the feet of 
the marching god, after the one almost 
obliterated sign, a clear ", forming the 
end of a short word, is visible. Here one 
could think of "3, ‘“‘angel’’ (cf. Isa. 63:9 
reading of the Septuagint: 
ov mpéoBus ("S, MT: “3) olde &yvyedos, 


in the 


More prob- 
ably, however, we have to read, in paral- 
lelism to 35, 0, “officer,” “prince,” 


GAN’ ards Eowoev airois). 


in the meaning of “angel,’’ as this word is 
used in the Book of Daniel: “And at that 
time shall Michael stand up, the great 
prince (59930 which standeth 
for the children of thy people (12:1); and 
now will I return to fight with the prince 
of Persia (S°E VW): and when I am gone 
forth, lo the prince of Greece (3"" ") 


wr) 


shall come ....and there is none that 
holdeth with me in these things, but 
Michael your prince” (B52) (10:20-21, 
and often in the Talmud). And, indeed, 
some traces of may be recognized. For 
this reading should be quoted also Jer. 
11:15: HMeVNTen ANWws "rvrss eT TS 


. 
meee Re ee 
| “tim "| 


ee) 


where 


———= See & 
-_ '\- ——! 


_—-_— oe 
m tis 


SIP “2 (3 is a preposition, not part of 


the word) is the same as Sp "Z 


you’) 


in Phoenician inscriptions and, parallel to 
(not ) is the plural of 3° in 


mete 


it, O°a" —-- 


des 
the same sense as in our inscription, “‘a 
divine being of minor degree.’”® 

All these divine beings are summed up 
by the words }27p 52, “all our holy 
ones.”” In the same sense is the word 
a7>, wimp, used in the Bible, and 


w 'l? » wi tie» 
Tr a 


*I intend to deal with this and other passages in 
a special study. 


particularly in the Book of Job (see my 

Hebrew commentary on 5:1, 6:10, etc.). 

The spelling VO7P instead of 337°<"p is 
(1. 9). 

This covenant which Ssm, the son of 
Pdrsh, and all the other holy ones are 
quoted to have made with the conjurers, 
was made (Il. 13-15) 


the same as in 4> for 532 


ys) Dow nox 
>= ME >). = >> a 
$n an ie > 


i.e., “including (lit.: with) a curse (put 
upon) heaven and earth,” etc. Thus we 
have to compare not only such passages as 
Deut. 4:26 and 30:19, where heaven and 
earth are invoked as warning witnesses, 
but preferably such as Hos. 2:20: “And in 
that day will I make a covenant for them 
with the beasts of the field, and the fowls 
of heaven, and with the creeping things of 
the ground: and I will break the bow and 
the sword and the battle out of the earth, 
and will make them to lie down safely.” 
Thus here also heaven and earth, ete., are 
forced by the covenant not to touch those 
protected by it, and such covenant in- 
cluded even the spirits descending from 
heaven or arising out of Sheol to haunt the 
earth. After line 13 the earth, 77S, is 
once more mentioned in line 15; and ac- 
cording to the partition usual in the Bible, 
summing up everything which is above the 
-arth and below the earth, and taking into 
consideration the letters visible and. the 
traces partly recognizable, no other read- 
ing than the following fits the text: 

ys dst MOND With the cursing by 
* heaven and earth 


dyes , above 
and) with the cursing 
by Ba‘al 


. 

— =e 

ti“? = 
tT" 


. 
aoa mds = above (or: 


below the earth. 


778 HoH 


Ba‘al here seems to be the master of the 
underworld, unless we have to translate: 
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“with the cursing by the master(s) of 
what is below the earth,” referring to 
some unspecified deities of the under- 
world—which is unlikely. After this, 
mous, “with the cursing,” is written 
once more in line 15, but there is no con- 
tinuation for it. If we do not assume that 
some word may have been written out of 
its proper place on the broken bottom of 
the obverse, which seems unlikely, there 
are two other possibilities: either the 
word MdNz is written by mistake or— 
what to me seems more probable—the 
Hebrew scribe, who as it seems merely 
translated an incantation originally writ- 
ten in Aramaic, did not find it necessary 
for the benefit of his public to copy the 
whole of the original text and stopped at 
the bottom of the reverse. Such tablets 
may also have been made wholesale and 
not too conscientiously copied in each 
case. 

To this main inscription, addressing 
Ssm, son of Pdrsh, and asking him to 
curse the she-stranglers, according to the 
covenant concluded with the conjurers, 
in connection with the figure of the god on 
the reverse of the tablet, are added some 
more short legends, those tried and proved 
formulas against the same evil spirits but 
connected with the figures on the tablet’s 
obverse. 

2. Inscription in a line running on the 
edges of the tablet, rising (seen from the 
obverse) from the left, below, turning 
above to the right and descending there. 
Du Mesnil here reads: .Sp .777 Mri) 

CN TST MNS Jat) *S OM % 


~~ tie a o- m= 
, 


Cp 33 and translates: “Epouse de 
Horon Q& (celle) dont la bouche est in- 
tégre (disant): ‘Sept (sont) mes rivales, 
mais sa (ou: la) huitiéme femme est 
l’épouse legitime de mon Seigneur (= mon 
mari) QS!’ ’’ It is, however, impossible to 
accept 7 as a relative particle (like “7, "7 
in Aramaic, "¥ in Hebrew) in Hebrew, 


or “5 instead of ME as stat. abs. And the 
sentence as a whole does not say anything 
fitting the purpose of the conjuration. 
On his part, Albright reads: mz[N) 
TS Savi °S on) we oT 
(??] 533 MeN Mr2w% and translates: 
“Wives of Haurén, whose utterance is 
true, and his seven concubines and the 
eight wives of Baal [??].”’ There is, how- 
ever, no such form as PYON instead of 
"Cz, etc., as plural of WR, “wife,” in 
any Semitic language. The relative par- 
ticle in this inscription is "ON, as in the 
Bible, not "28; "ES cannot stand instead 
of MS; “M™S can only mean: “my co- 
wife,’ “my husband’s other wife,’ or 
‘other wives,” not “concubines.” Only 
the wife and not the man has a M"%, or 


‘ 


spe in Arabic, as in I Sam. 1:6: “And 
her co-wife "MS (not: adversary), pro- 
voked her,” not 3H"S (“his other 
wife’’'). As for the contents, why should 
all these persons be named in this incanta- 
tion? 

I accept the reading and interpretation 
of Horén as the name of this ancient deity 
(ef. Albright’s studies on this god in 
AJSL, LIU [1936/37], 1-12, and BASOR, 
No. 70 [1938], p. 23, mentioned in his 
article on our incantation, to which new 
material could now be added). But I find 
in Hor6én the name of the deity repre- 
sented in our tablet in the figure of the 
winged lion. And it is to Horén that the 
she-wolf (below him) turns in this pas- 
sage. For the she-wolf is not one of the 
demons threatened by our incantation; 
those figures represented on incantation 
texts or amulets are intended to show the 
hopeful outcome of the conjuring and not 
the evil threatened by the spirits. If such 
a demon or evil spirit is shown in the 
drawing, he (as on Aramaic incantation 
bowls) is bound and fettered hand and 
foot and thus made incapable of harming 
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anybody. And if here, along with the 
helmeted Horén and with the god threat- 
ening the demons with the ax, the she- 
wolf is shown in the act of devouring 
other beings, she is a helpful deity, de- 
vouring the evil spirits, and not herself 
one of them. For, as I have said before, 
these evil spirits are seen as fitted with 
human bodies, actually as the spirits of 
the dead, reinvested in their bodies, and 
visiting the earth in the darkness. 


And thus the she-wolf addresses the 
god Hordén: nS) Dw on be 
332 NTN MnwA “ms Sad) “BS 


seme ((D 
= sl 
+ sly 


ut, Hordén, six (of the strangling 
Ephata) into my mouth (and I shall de- 
vour them), and (if I can devour only 
those six,) seven (will) my co-wife (de- 
vour), and (even) eight (will) the wife of 
my holy husband (eat).”’ 

Here MO is imperative of M™Z, “to 
put,” “to lay’’; ef., e.g., such phrases as 
Ps. 141:3: “Set ("Sm") O Lord a watch 
tomy mouth’’; Ps. 139:5: “‘and thou hast 
laid (MM) thine hand upon me’’; Ruth 


4:16: “And Naomi took the child 
laid it (WUM™CM) in her bosom,” etc. 
The expected reading before ‘‘seven’’ and 
“eight” is Dw, “six,” not ON or wp ; the 
reading WM or WMS 
naturally means “‘my mouth.”’ The clause 
“and seven my co-wife” is naturally ab- 
breviated, instead of ‘‘and seven put into 
my co-wife’s mouth,” or “and seven will 
my co-wife devour,’’ and similarly in the 
next clause.’ The feminine forms Dw, S3w 


en eee 


and 


fits the traces; "E 


’ Such abbreviation of a clause, following another 
in shortened parallelism, is not infrequent in the Bible 
Thus the famous passage in Amos 3:12, misunder- 
stood and ill treated by commentators and trans- 
lators, simply means: “‘As the shepherd taketh out 
of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear; 
80 shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell 
in Samaria (only) with the end of a bed (from all 
their beds of state), and (that dwell) in Damascus 
(DTMS) (with the end of) a couch (W)."" On 
Israelites dwelling in Damascus cf. I. Kings 20:34. 


and "2 are used in accordance with 
the feminine character of the stranglers 
or ‘Ephata-demons. Hor6én and the she- 
wolf are helping each other to destroy 
the demons. Hor6n kills them, according 
to his military character as shown by his 
helmet, while the wolf-goddess devours 
their slain carcasses. The wolf speaks 
modestly about herself in comparison 
with the other wives of her husband. Such 
modesty befits not only human beings 
(ef. Judg. 6:7: ‘Behold, my family is poor 
in Manasseh, and I am the least in my 
father’s house’’) but the demons. 
Thus, for example, the bereaved husband 
in The Arabian Nights, seeking his lost 
beautiful wife throughout the seven seas, 
when he at last reaches the home of the 
old demon and asks him whether he has 
seen his wife, receives the answer: ‘“‘I my- 


also 


self never saw her, but beyond seven 
mountains you will find my brother, older 
in age than I by a day, but in wisdom by 
years, who may well know more than I.” 

In the last line we shall have to read 
“zITIp MCN Asc, though the 
signs ‘O"p are written above the line, 
for lack of “op means 
“my holy husband,” as “27p “7 means 


_— 
“Cm 


— 
“Cm 


space. 
“my holy mountain,” ete. The whole ex- 
pression “‘the wife of my holy husband” is 
synonymous with "M73, “my co-wife.” 

The short address of the she-wolf to 
Hordén is given not only in poetical style 
but with a clear and apparently intended 
rhyme at the end of each of the three 
sentences. This is the first such clear ex- 
ample of rhymed poetry in ancient He- 
brew. The rhyme here serves magical pur- 
poses, and in magical use the rhyme cer- 
tainly has its origin. 

On the name of the she-wolf, see further 
on. 

3. The inscription on the winged lion, 
also directed against the she-stranglers, 
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and perhaps put into the mouth of the 
winged lion: 


Tom “IMS NMESS 


>> oop Op “29 


The first words give the heading: ‘‘(Thus 
shalt thou speak) to the ‘Ephata in the 
chamber of darkness.”’ The next line first 
gives an imperative: "25, “Go away!” 
as Albright correctly reads instead of 
“==> (Du Mesnil). But since "29 is a 
masculine form, the addressee of this im- 
perative must be mentioned within the 
sentence itself, summing up the shadow- 
demons, ‘Ephata, by one other term, in 
the singular. Therefore, we have to pro- 
nounce not OFS, either as a proper name 
(Du Mesnil), or as an adverb meaning 
“at once’ (Albright), which does not 
exist in Hebrew, but O35 in a substantive 
meaning: “the terror, trouble (of the 
night),’’ derived from the verb used in 
this sense in Gen. 41:7-8: ‘“‘And Pharaoh 
awoke... .. And it came to pass in the 
morning that his spirit was troubled 
(aysm))”; Dan. 2:1-3: “And.... 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams, where- 
with his spirit was troubled (a75mm), 
and his sleep brake from him... . . And 
the king said unto them, I have dreamed a 
dream, and my spirit was troubled 
(25M) to know the dream”’; Ps. 77:5 
“Thou Me do mine eye waking: I am 
troubled (*MS552) and I _ cannot 
speak”’; and also Judg. 13:25: “‘And the 
spirit of the Lord began to trouble him 
(var55) in the camp of Dan between 
Zorah and Eshtaol.”’ The ‘“‘trouble’’ 
caused a man by a spirit until his mind is 
troubled by the “terror of the nights’ 
(Cant. 3:8) or “of the night’ (Ps. 91:5), 
is here called O75, or more fully, 
55 oss, “the trouble of my night,” 


“my nightly trouble’; it is not Lilith who 


is mentioned here (Albright). 


Therefore, the incantation as a whole 
serves not as a help in childbirth but as a 
means of destroying the strangling spirits 
of the night, the shadows flying at dusk in 
the chamber of darkness. 

4. The inscription on the she-wolf, a 
divine creature helping to destroy the 
nightly spirits. Du Mesnil reads here: 
wm msm miaci; Albright: mrs 

Sm omsms. But if we recognize that 
the two letters TT mean (according to 
biblical spelling) Mt, “olive” (cf. the 
analogous spelling Ma for “‘house’’), 
it is easy to recognize the correct reading: 
Jom MST Mt you, ie. “Thou (who 
lieth here in the chamber of darkness) 
hast washed (thy body) with (cleansing) 
olive oil, (and already the nightly terror) 
has gone.”’ Thus this passage gives the 
continuation to the preceding short leg- 
end. Compare the expression recurring 
throughout the Akkadian incantations: 
ina Samni tapasas, “with oil shalt thou 
wash,” and the expression occurring 
many times in the Samaria ostraca: 
yr" you, “oil for washing.” 

5. The inscription beginning on the 
breast of the marching god on the reverse, 
continuing on his left side, and between 
the lines of the main inscription. 


Albright reads: Du Mesnil reads: 


“> m(?)" 12 Smt 1 

(?) im) mms mn 
me mm. 

> («) .4 (?) 5 3.4 
WLS REAP Wow .NE* NT 
759 Sn 759 bn 
Albright’s emendation * ‘<[M™] MMS 


is without foundation, and there is no 
room for it on the tablet. We have to 
read simply "MMB, addressing a feminine 


being. And, of the two words MT 0 
(according to Du Mesnil’s correct read- 
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ing), the second, MM, again certainly must 
be understood simply as M%, “‘olive’’; 
the remaining Sz alone must be the name 
of the feminine being addressed, which 
apparently is no other than the she-wolf 
represented on the obverse of the tablet. 
Sz, a non-Semitic, perhaps a Hurrian, 
name may be the feminine counterpart of 
the masculine Ssm, who may be her holy 
husband, mentioned in her address to 
Horén. Sz is asked to open an olive; and 
since the whole incantation is invoked 
against the spirits of the darkness, and 
since in the continuation the rising of the 
sun (2% NS") is mentioned, the 
opening of an olive certainly serves to 
make oil and light; kindling a lamp filled 
with olive oil until the sun rises expels the 
spirits of the night, which are not allowed 
to remain after daybreak (cf. Gen. 32:26: 

“And he said, Let me go, for the day 
breaketh’’). Until then, the lighting of 
such a magic lamp has the power to drive 
away the evil demons. With this in mind, 
we recognize also for the last lines the 
traces of the simple reading: > mt 1 
Sn wow “AR “TMS 
Sr, “Sz, open an olive for me, that we 
shall have light, 
morning shines!”’ 


RE" OW 45 


until the sun rises, the 


In this inte rpret tation we have to reject 
the reading 753.5™ in the last line, un- 
derstood as “travail thou and give birth” 
by both scholars, and inducing them to 
find here an incantation for childbirth. 
Not only should we expect in this case the 
feminine forms "75> °5>™ 


as in “MME; 
but also there is no connection between 
sunrise and childbirth. Graphics ally, how- 
ever, no other reading than 75m 75m or 
"5 5m is possible, and, of these, only 
the former, using the same root parono- 
mastically, is at all likely. And here again 
our inscription gives us the explanation of 


a difficult passage in Job 11:17: “And 


more than the noon will rise a morning 
(35m), thou shalt shine (vocalize masn 
and see my commentary), as the morn- 
ing (“p25) shalt thou be.’’ Here we 


must read apie 725 as a verb with 


the noun derived from it: “the sun has 
risen, the morning shines.”” Also 757 in 
other passages of the Bible, such as 
Sm ocarr as a designation of the living 
in general, may originally have meant 
“(the dwellers in) the light of life.”’ 


Summing up the results of our study, 
we have here an incantation against the 
feminine demons of the darkness which 
strangle sleeping men in the terror of the 
night, the nightmare threatening them in 
every dark chamber, especially on the 
wedding night.* These demons are also 
called ‘Ephata, and in Job 10:22 such 
incantations against the “Ephata-demons 
are actually referred to. Against these 
stranglers three divine beings are invoked: 
Ssm, son of Pdrsh, whose curse is valid 
against everything in heaven and upon 
earth, threatening the demons with his 
ax; the god Hordén, destroying the demons 
by fighting them and giving their car- 
casses to the wives of a holy being (per- 
haps Ssm, son of Pdrsh); and Sz, one of 
the wives, represented as a 
devouring the slain demons. 

Linguistically, all the forms occurring 
in the inscription are pure biblical He- 
brew, enlarging our knowledge of it by 
new words, and explaining difficult pas- 
sages, particularly in the Book of Job, of 
which the biblical text is only a transla- 
tion of an Aramaic original composed dur- 
ing the exile in Babylonia. Thus also our 
incantation apparently is translated from 
an Aramaic original. The spelling is nearer 
the more defective usage of the Samaria 
ostraca than the Judean usage in the 


'Cf. S. Krauss, 
323-30. 


she-wolf, 


Gaster Anniversary 


Volume, pp. 
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Lachish letters and fits in with such a 
dating as the eighth or seventh century 
B.C., as indicated by the form of the signs. 
As for the contents, we have in the in- 
scription a hitherto unique literary docu- 
ment, written in poetic style, and showing 
the beauty of biblical Hebrew even 
through the background of popular super- 
stition. And, lastly, we have here the first 
example of real end-rhyme in biblical 
Hebrew. 

Apparently a son of Israel, perhaps one 
of those sons of the northern kingdom 
driven into exile by Tiglath-pileser III or 
his successors, translated the Aramaic in- 


1. The main inscription: 
MN NMETS Mwn> 
oa _ za = 
- im — --. 
MON NT 
~ 8 PPT 
xa 8 MS ay = 5 
Y i an ‘2 


Nolo is “sr 


cantation. The original of the inscription, 
copied and translated certainly in many 
specimens, may have been of local origin, 
though Palestine itself surely was not free 
from such documents of underground 
religion, the heritage of nations, dwelling 
in Palestine before Israel, and uncon- 
quered by Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam up to our very day. 

A full copy of this interesting inscrip- 
tion is given here, vocalized, for better 
understanding, with modern interpunctu- 
ation, as if it were a chapter of biblical or 
modern Hebrew, and with an English 
translation: 


Incantation for the “Ephata-demons, the curse of 
Ssm, son of Pdrsh: 

Take up the curse 

and to the she-stranglers 

say: The house which I enter 

ye shall not enter, 


and the court which I tread 


= ae ba ye shall not tread; thou 
nd 8: ot a hast concluded for us a covenant 
m7) “2x ip 10 of eternity, which thou hast concluded 
pd i= =) 22 with us, and (so) every divine being 
227p > > 7 2" and chief and officer, all our holy ones: 
vos) Pls ab = With the curse by heaven and earth 
‘v2 283 Rab > above, with the curse by Ba‘al 


mds 3 ‘VTS nen 15 below the earth, with the curse... . 
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2. Spoken by Sz to Horén: 


"a i 


na wy FN nw 


. ma hs4 —— os 
' Cm 


“Sp tsa TN Te act 


Put, Horén, six [“Ephata] into my mouth, 
and seven (into that of) my co-wife, 


and eight (into that of) the wife of my holy husband! 


3. Spoken by the conjurer to the demons: 


n im WITS bai 


4. The god's reply to the conjurer: 


_ — ers ; esau 
"ih-) ‘ ms ' \-— 
. - 


To the ‘£phata-demons in the chamber of darkness: 


Go away, terror, my nightly terror! 


With olive oil thou hast washed, and it is gone. 


5. Spoken by the conjurer to the she-wolf: 


“TMS “2 MM To 


ah == 
Ts 8) 
errr} “= =o 
oe ee = i 
vr 


. . 
-——— = = 


~ bait i 
rT aad, 


Hesrew UNIVERSITY 
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Sz, open an olive for me, 
that we shall have light, 
until the sun rises, 


the morning shines. 





ASIATIC PREHISTORY AND THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


ROBERT J. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

HIS is a review article,' written on 

the supposition that, while the 

books under consideration concern 
the most remote prehistoric ranges of time 
in the Far East, the readers of this journal 
may be interested in the present status of 
the theory which claims Asia as the birth- 
place of mankind and of civilization. 

The monocentric or single-place-of- 
origin theory of human evolution, with 
Asia (especially central Asia) as the im- 
plied center, has two facets. Its roots in 
the natural sciences are at least as early 
as Darwin’s contemporaries, Haeckel and 
Wallace.? The most staunch champions of 


! The volumes under review are the following: 
Hatrtam L. Movivs, Jr. Early Man and Pleistocene 

Stratigraphy in Southern and Eastern Asia. (‘*Pa- 

pers of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 

ology and Ethnology, Harvard University,”’ Vol. 

XIX, No. 3.) Cambridge, Mass., 1944. (Hereinafter 

cited as ‘‘Early Man."’) 

Hevimer pe Terra and Hattam L. Movivs, Jr. Re- 
search on Early Man in Burma. (‘‘Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society: New Series,”’ 
Vol. XXXII, Part ITI.) Philadelphia, 1943. (Here- 
inafter cited as *‘Burma.’’) 

Franz Weipenreicn. Giant Early Man from Java and 
South China (‘Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History,”’ Vol. XL, 
Part I.) New York, 1945. (Hereinafter cited as 
“Giant Man."’) 

Franz Weipenreicu. The Skull of Sinanthropus Pe- 
kinensis. (“Palaeontologia Sinica,’’ N.S. D, No. 10; 
Whole Series No. 127.) New York, 1943. (Herein- 
after cited as “‘The Skuli of Sinanthropus.’’) 
Certain points which arose during the writing of 

this article have been discussed with various of my 
colleagues, both in the Department of Anthropology 
and in the Oriental Institute. I am especially indebted 
to W. M. Krogman for his reading of the manuscript 
and for his helpful suggestions 

After this article was prepared, Weidenreich's 
popular account, Apes, Giants, and Man (Chicago, 
1946), made its appearance. It is not under review 
here. 

?Eg., A. R. Wallace, Darwinism: An Exposition of 
the Theory of Natural Selection, with Some of Its Impli- 
cations (‘‘Humboldt Science Series,’’ Vol. II [1889}), 
esp. pp. 309-10. Darwin also believed in a monocen- 


BRAIDWOOD 


the theory have been paleontologists, al- 
though physical anthropologists and zo- 
ologists have also adhered to it. Thus E. 
Dubois announced his intention of finding 
a “missing link”’ in Asia before leaving for 
Java to discover (in 1891) the first Pithe- 
canthropus remains. G. E. Pilgrim’s in- 
vestigations of the Siwalik fauna in- 
fluenced him in favor of Asiatic human 
origins; H. F. Osborn’s inspiration sent 
Andrews On the Trail of Ancient Man to 
dinosaur eggs in the Gobi. One of the 
warmest proponents of the idea was the 
paleontologist W. D. Matthew, who, in 
1915, wrote: 

Authorities are today agreed in placing the 
center of dispersal of the human race in Asia. 
Its more exact location may be differently in- 
terpreted, but the consensus of modern opinion 
would place it probably in or about the great 
plateau of Central Asia. In this region, now 
barren and sparsely inhabited, are the remains 
of civilizations perhaps more ancient than any 
of which we now have record. Immediately 
around its borders lie the regions of the earliest 
recorded civilizations—of Chaldea, Asia Minor 
and Egypt to the westward, of India to the 
south, of China to the east.* 


While paleontology yielded the main 
portion of such little direct evidence of an 
Asiatic center of human origin as does 
exist, the development of the theories held 
by the paleontologists must be seen in the 
general nineteenth- to early twentieth- 
century milieu. The theory of an Asiatic 


tric origin of mankind but held Africa to be the most 
likely spot; in this he has had various distinguished 
followers up to the present time. 


* Annals of the New York Academy of Science, 
XXIV (1915), 41-42. (Reprinted under the title 
Climate and Evolution (New York: New York Acade- 
my of Science, 1939].) 
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cradle was present in Hegel’s Philosophie 
der Geschichte (1837); Asia contained the 
first of the three main phases into which 
Hegel divided history. Max Miiller (in 
1863) saw the common ancestors of the 
Hindus, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 
Celts, and Germans as once having lived 
together in central Asia, ‘“‘within the same 
enclosure, nay, under the same roof.’’ 
The ex oriente lux theory was strongly felt 
in protohistoric archeology ;* such detrac- 
tors as it had might come under suspicion 
of the local patriotism which marked 
Reinach’s “Le Mirage Oriental.’’’? The 
theory of an Asiatic center arose at the 
reading of Mackinder’s original paper on 
the “heartland” or geopolitik concept,* 
Huntington contributed to the theory,’ 
and Taylor built about the idea an elabo- 
rate “‘zone and strata’’ scheme in the 
manner of Matthew’s “age and area’”’ con- 
cept.'° Various reputable historians fol- 


‘Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (1940), pp. 51 ff. Actually, of course, the theory 
probably goes back to medieval and earlier notions of 
the Garden of Eden 

‘cr “Aryans” (art.), Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, I1, 264—65. 

*Cf., eg., O. Montelius, Der Orient und Europa 

1899). The “‘Orient’’ in Montelius’ case was more im- 
mediately Near Eastern, but the general implications 
of the theory were for a more ambiguous ‘‘East."’ The 
function of this ‘‘from the East’’ theory was to fill the 
“hiatus’’ between the Magdalenian and the ‘‘Neo- 
lithic’’ of western Europe, which was suspected at that 
time (e.g.. G. de Mortillet, Le Préhistorique antiquité 
de homme [1885], pp. 479 ff.) 

’S. Reinach, L’ Anthropologie, TV (1893), 539-78, 
699-732 

*‘H. Mackinder, Geographical Journal, XXXIII 
(1904), esp. 421 ff 

*E. Huntington, The Pulse of Asia (1915), p. 109 


“Cf., eg. G. Taylor, “Racial Migration-Zones 
and Their Significance,"’ Human Biology, II (1930), 
34-62. The ‘“age-area’’ hypothesis, as applied by 
Matthew (op. cit.), implies that any biological form 
“should be at first most progressive at its point of 
original dispersal, and it will continue this progress at 
that point in response to whatever stimulus originally 
caused it and spread out in successive waves of migra- 
tion each wave a stage higher than the preceding one. 
At any one time therefore, the most advanced stages 
should be nearest the center of dispersal, the most con- 
Servative stages the farthest from it... .. " Taylor's 
application (op. cit.) of this theory led him to an assess- 


lowed the Asiatic center theory, with 
“‘Asia’”’ still more or less ambiguously de- 
fined ; in this they continued the notion set 
by Hegel but were themselves affected by 
the postulates of the paleontologists and 
geographers. In ethnology the theory is 
most marked in the literature of the Kul- 
turkreislehre, where the home of each of 
the main “culture circles’’ is located in 
inner Asia." 

The reasons for the choice of Asia as an 
original homeland are, so far as they go, 
obvious. The Americas and Australia may 
be disposed of on paleontological grounds, 
no early anthropoid or proto-anthropoid 
forms being available from these conti- 
nents. Geographically, central Asia does 
form the approximate center of the great 
Eurafrasian land mass."* The theory of an 
Asiatic center lends itself well to the Kul- 
turkreis and age-area hypotheses, for 
many of the more “primitive” living hu- 
man beings are dispersed at some dis- 
tance from it. Also, the most primitive 
fossil men available, the Sinanthropus 
(Pekin man) and Pithecanthropus (Java 
man) groups,'* appear already on the 


ment of the present ‘“‘Alpine’’ and ‘* ‘Mongolian’ ”’ 
inhabitants of central Asia as ‘“‘later and physically 
higher types of man"’ than the western European (and 
by implication, we suppose, than man anywhere else) 


" E.g., Wilhelm Schmidt, The Culture Historical 
Method of Ethnology (1939), pp. 221-23. The “real 
original homes'’ of the ‘‘culture circles’’ are located in 
south-central Siberia, the bordering highland region 
of central Asia, the eastern slopes of the Himalayas, 
northeastern Asia, and southeast-central Asia 


t Arabia has also been claimed (H. Field, “The 
Cradle of Homo Sapiens,”” AJA, XXXVI _ [1932}, 
426-30) as occupying ‘‘a central position’’ in the Eur- 
afrasian mass. This claim is probably a bit more ap- 
parent than real; it should be noted that the map pro- 
jection used to demonstrate it (ibid., Fig. 1) is appar- 
ently Mercator's, which distorts true distance except 
on the equator 


18 The advocates of the theory usually include Zo- 
anthropus (Piltdown man) here, but Zoanthropus is not 
nearly so primitive, and its exact chronological posi- 
tion and associations remain somewhat unclear. We 
would not, however, go so far as Weidenreich (The 
Skull of Sinanthropus, p. 220), who ‘‘erases’’ Piltdown 
from ‘‘the list of human fossils.”’ 
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periphery of central Asia, and the extant 
later forms (neanderthaloid and sapiens) 
are also peripheral. Regardless of Taylor’s 
claims, however, it is hard to follow the 
age-area hypothesis to its extreme and 
see the most advanced present-day physi- 
cal and cultural manifestations in cen- 
tral Asia. 

In the paleontological sense the Asiatic 
monocentrists would point especially to 
the fossil anthropoid Dryopithecus, found 
in Miocene-Pliocene context in the Si- 
walik Hills of India. It is, in fact, Krog- 
man’s opinion that “if any single form 
merits the term ‘missing link’ it is Dryo- 
pithecus.’’'* If we assume that this tree- 
dwelling animal had a distribution which 
included central Asia (which is very rea- 
sonable), the theory holds that the Dryo- 
pithecit of this area suddenly found the 
trees dying out beneath them. This is held 
to have been the natural result of the 
birth and upheaval of the Himalayan 
chain in Miocene times, which mountains 
then screened off the rain-bearing mon- 
soon winds from central Asia proper. De- 
prived of their moisture, the trees died, 
depositing the poor anthropoids on the 
ground. Those which survived did so by 
assuming an upright posture and hence 
were on the road to becoming men.” 

Certain negative facts also must be 


1¢W. M. Krogman, “Human Evolution,”’ in Hu- 
man Origins: An Introductory Course in General An- 


thropelogy (1945), p. 10. 


8 This theory is set forth in detail by A. W. Gra- 
bau, Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, LXV (1934), 1-20. It had been an- 
ticipated at least as early as 1917 (J. Barrell, Scientific 
Monthly, IV [1917], 16-26), and Huntington ( Main- 
springs of Civilization [1945], pp. 26-27) still follows 
it. Grabau calls the natural forces (outlined above) an 
‘imperative impetus’*’ toward upright posture in 
human evolution. My colleagues in the Department 
of Meteorology inform me that, while some kind of 
monsoon probably existed in Miocene times, it would 
be dangerous to guess as to the amount of precipita- 
tion it bore and to exactly what regions it reached. 
The question may not be fully answered until much 
greater knowledge of the paleogeography of the Mio- 
cene is in hand. 


brought to bear on the Asiatic monocen- 
tric theory. There are as yet no known 
bipedal anthropoid fossils of fully Plio- 
cene or even of early Pleistocene'® times 
which would stand between the general- 
ized Dryopithecus form and the earliest 
fossil men—in Asia or elsewhere. Whether 
such intermediate forms appear or not, 
the monocentrists will have to decide 
what they are talking about—Grabau’s 
disinherited anthropoids or Matthew’s 
“human race” and “ancient civilizations.” 
Up to the present, the theory has had 
much too great a depth of focus both in 
time and in space: possible pre-sinan- 
thropoid forms and the more immediately 
possible antecedents for the proto-historic 
peoples in the Near East'’ or Europe, for 
example, are separated by a vast count in 
millenniums. 

While central Asia remains convenient- 
ly (for the theory) unexplored, such little 
archeological evidence as does exist may 
not be interpreted in favor either of great 
age or of great cultural complexity. The 
Teshik Tash ‘‘Neanderthaloid’’ fossils" 
and ‘‘Mousterian” flake tools of Russian 
Turkestan are the earliest bona fide evi- 
dences of man anywhere near the parts 
of Asia which may be considered ‘“cen- 
tral.” As far as is known, these finds 
should be roughly contemporary with their 


1% With the single exception of the bones of the 
H. modjokertensis youth from the Dijetis beds (late 
Lower Pleistocene) of Java, which are generally 
grouped with Pithecanthropus. 


17It may be noted in passing that the eastern 
Mediterranean basin yields evidence of having sup- 
ported prehistoric men and cultures to an antiquity 
presumably as hoary as was Europe's. Also the Skhil 
(Mount Carmel) physical types are more sapiens-like 
than neanderthaloid (cf. p. 36 below). Iran and the 
surrounding regions are, however, unknown as to their 
Pleistocene antiquity. 


18 It is Weidenreich’s opinion that Teshik Tash is 
more sapiens-like (cf. the Skhil population) than 
neanderthaloid (F. Weidenreich, “‘The Paleolithic 
Child from the Teshik-Tash Cave in Southern Uzbe- 
kistan,"’ American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
III [mew ser., 1945], 151-64). ; 
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approximate European counterparts, but 
they are not geochronologically fixed. 
The same lack of firm geochronological 
“dating” apparently holds for the mate- 
rials from Malta (near Irkutsk and Lake 
Baikal), which appear possibly to be con- 
nected with the European Gravettian, 
and ‘‘Mousterian’’ is claimed for the 
Yenisei Valley; but both of these materi- 
als’® are probably too far north to be 
pertinent in any case. Following Teshik 
Tash and the apparently similar Amir 
Temir site, the general area has yielded 
little of substance®® before the village cul- 
ture stage.*' To McCown, the date of 
“before 8000 B.c.’”’ given Anau I (south- 
western Turkestan) by Pumpelly and 
Duerst is ridiculously high; he sees the 
Anau I village materials as contemporary 
with and following the “Chashmah Ali 
Culture’ in Iran, of which Anau is 


so9 


“a provincial form.’ A guess-date of 
4500 B.c. + ca. 400 years should thus be 


1” Cf. D. A. E. Garrod, ““The Upper Palaeolithic in 
the Light of Recent Discovery,"’ Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society, TV (1938), 1-26 


2° In this statement we would include such artifacts 
as were reclaimed by the Andrews expedition into the 
Gobi, which consisted of a few uncharacteristic flake 
tools (unsuccessfully assessed as ‘‘Mousterian"’) and 
some end-scrapers (classified according to size as either 
“Aurignacian”’ or ‘‘distinctly Azilian"’); cf. N. C. 
Nelson, American Museum Novitates, No. 222 (1926), 
pp. 10-16. The unfortunate implications of the Eu- 
ropean terminological usage for Far Eastern materials 
are discussed below. 

The Russians account for an ‘‘Upper Palaeolithic”’ 
generally in southern Siberia, the Buryat Mongolian 
8.8.R., ete., but no details are yet available (cf. P. P. 
Efimenko and N. A. Beregovia, ‘‘Palioliticheskie 
Mestonahozhdeniia S.S.S.R.,"" Materiali i Issledo- 
taniia po Arkhiologii S.S.S.R., Il [1945], 281-90). 


* We use the term ‘‘village culture stage"’ (by im- 
plication, the beginning of this stage) synonymously 
with Childe’s usage of ‘‘Neolithic’’ (cf. R. J. Braid- 
wood, “‘Terminology in Prehistory,"’ in Human Ori- 
gins: An Introductory Course in General Anthropology 
(1945), pp. 20-31). For us the stage is present when 
archeological materials appear which point to a settled 
food-producing type of economy, with domesticated 
animals and plants, permanent architecture, pot- 
tery, ete 


=D. E. McCown, ‘‘The Material Culture of Early 
fran,’ JNES, I (1942), esp. 431 and Table 2. 


early enough for Anau I. The earliest vil- 
lage materials of China possibly postdate 
Anau by two thousand years,” and the 
archeological materials collected by the 
central Asiatic explorers (e.g., Hedin and 
Stein) appear to be considerably later 
even than the Chinese materials. 

The fact of the matter is that the best 
actual evidence so far offered by the Asiatic 
monocentrists is little more impressive 
than that offered in favor of Africa as an 
original homeland. Moreover, the earliest 
bona fide Homo sapiens fossil men come 
from Europe (which is, of course, much 
more intensely explored than either Asia 
or Africa). 

The authors of the books under review 
have made significant contributions to- 
ward a countertheory—polycentrism— 
which implies that there may be more 
than one point of origin for mankind 
(and, by further implication, for different 
cultures and civilizations). Speaking of 
some of the drawbacks which the mono- 
centric theory must face, Weidenreich 
writes: 


All these difficulties may be overcome im- 
mediately if we consent to suppose that the 
early ancestors of man from the very beginning 
of their appearance were dispersed over a great 
part of the world and developed independently 
from each other within the regions accidentally 
selected for habitation. In such case the con- 
necting tie between the various types would 
consist only of their general tendency to de- 
velop into man, whereas local differences 
would be restricted merely to special features 
which we call racial characters. It is well 


23 Chinese village materials commence with a vari- 
ety of antiquities which are assessed (on typological 
grounds) as ‘late neolithic’’;so H.G. Creel, The Birth 
of China (1936), pp. 42-43. That this opinion is still 
current, see J. G. Andersson, *‘Researches into the 
Prehistory of the Chinese,"’ Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, XV (1945), 296-97, where a 
** ‘Neolithic hiatus’ '’ is still postulated, and it is not 
until “suddenly, at the very end of the Neolithic, ata 
time only four thousand years distant from our own,” 
that village materials make their appearance. 
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known that the latter never affect the general 
nature of the various branches of mankind.** 


Polycentrism, while in its modern sense 
a newer theory than monocentrism, has 
had respectable adherents among human 
paleontologists for some time.* 

The trend of interpretation in prehis- 
toric archeology has, on the other hand, 
been cast in an essentially linear evolu- 
tionary scheme until fairly recently. 
While the strictly linear character of the 
scheme was broken down during the 
1930’s, the mark of De Mortillet and the 
classic French scheme of Old World ar- 
cheological terminology has rested heavily 
on prehistory. The late nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century prehistorians 
tended to think of cultural evolution as 
a thing which would always be indicated 
by a succession of essentially the same 
chipped-stone tools as those from western 
Europe.” The relative lack of materials 
from Africa or Asia did not worry the 
European prehistorians; when stone tools 
did appear in South Africa or in China, 
they were classified according to the terms 
for such French tools as they most closely 
resembled. Thus, in even some of the most 
recent statements on the stone tools from 
Choukoutien (the site of the Sinanthropus 
finds), the tools are belabored into the 
French type-site terminology whenever 
possible.?’7 On the other hand, the evolu- 

**F. Weidenreich, ‘‘Sinanthropus pekinensis and 
His Significance for the Problem of Human Evolu- 


tion,’’ Bulletin of the Geological Society of China, XIX 
(1939), 13. 

*% Cf., e.g., E. A. Hooton, ““‘Where Did Man Origi- 
nate?’’ Antiquity, I (1927), 133-50. Krogman (op. cit., 
p. 34) is in accord with the polycentric theory. 


*%*1.e., the succession from Eoliths, pre-Chellean, 
Chellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solu- 
trean, Magdalenian, through Azilian-Tardenoisian, 
etc. (cf. G. G. MacCurdy, Human Origins [1926], esp. 
Table II, p. 27, which is labeled ‘“The Chronology of 
Prehistory’’ with no regional qualifications) . 


27 Pei Wen-Chung, “‘An Attempted Correlation of 
Quaternary Geology, Paleontology, and Prehistory in 
Europe and China,"’ Occasional Papers of the Institute 
of Archaeology of the University of London, II (1939), 


tionary scheme of the classic French pre- 
historians did not necessarily imply a 
central Asiatic center, and the Abbé 
Breuil himself, at least, is fully conscious 
of the difficulty of squeezing the Choukou- 
tien tools into the French scheme.** But 
regardless of the fact that the Far Eastern 
tools really did not find clear west Euro- 
pean counterparts, the Western terms 
have tended to be continued in use. The 
contribution of Movius on the interpreta- 
tive plane is therefore the more signifi- 
cant; he suggests that we drop the West- 
tern terminology and its implications (in 
the Far East) and start anew. 


Il. THE PHYSICAL MATERIALS 


We need not be much concerned here 
with the details of Weidenreich’s two vol- 
umes; the interpretations which he draws 
from his materials are more pertinent, 
however. The Skull of Sinanthropus not 
only presents such complete physical de- 
tails as do remain of the available crania 
from some forty Sinanthropus individuals; 
it also compares the Sinanthropus mate- 
rial with the four available crania from 


3-16. In “Locality 1°" (the Sinanthropus locus), Pei 
sees “‘affinities’’ to the “Clactonian, Tayacian, Mous- 
terian, and Upper Palaeolithic’’ (presumably of 
France, where these terms belong), although he con- 
tinues, significantly, that ‘‘none of the type tools of 
these industries is present.’ Pei is a student of the 
Abbé H. Breuil; how the classic French prehistorians 
themselves classify Far Eastern materials is apparent 
in M. Boule, H. Breuil, E. Licent, and P. Teilhard de 
Chardin, ‘“‘Le Paléolithique de la Chine,’’ Archives de 
l'Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, Memoir 4 (1928). 


28 In the assessment of the Choukoutien materials, 
Breuil (L’ Anthropologie, XLV [1935], 740-46) wrote 
(p. 744): “‘Une préoccupation que l'on rencontre par- 
mi presque tous les préhistoriens est de savoir 4 quelle 
industrie occidentale pourrait étre rattachée celle de 
Choukoutien. J'y répondrai ceci: 4 aucune (the italics 
are Breuil’s). Ses analogies moustériennes ne portent 
que sur une faible partie de l'outillage, et toute indus- 
trie & 6clats retouchés de n'importe quel Age en pré- 
senterait autant et davantage. Il y a aussi des analo- 
gies clactoniennes ou tayaciennes, et nous en avons 
mentionné d'autres avec le Paléolithique supérieur, 
voire avec le Mésolithique microlithique et m@éme avec 
l'Asturien et le Campignien. ... En réalité, il s’agit 
d'une industrie différente de tout cela ... ,"’ etc. 
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evidence of at least nine Pithecanthropus 
individuals. These fossil human remains, 
from Choukoutien near Peiping (Sinan- 
thropus) and from Java (Pithecanthropus), 
respectively, are both dated, by the ahi- 
mal bones found with them, to the Middle 
Pleistocene (ca. 400,000-350,000 years 
ago).2* For Weidenreich both these 
types of fossil men are hominid; he ex- 
plains that the names given them have, 
for him, neither “‘generic’’ nor “‘specific’”’ 
significance but are merely “convenient 
labels.”’ His implication is that these fos- 
sil remains represent what was already 
man, albeit primitive. 

It is, of course, impossible to know 
whether speech had as yet developed in 
either Sinanthropus or Pithecanthropus, 
but it is clear that both types were at 
least partially bipedal. The Pithecanthro- 
pus finds come from redeposited geologi- 
cal beds and are not known to be associat- 
ed with tools, but the Choukoutien fissuze 
which yielded Sinanthropus also yielded 
the archeological evidence to prove him 
a fashioner of tools. We ourselves incline 
toward Weidenreich’s view; we shall prob- 
ably never be able to do better than to 
allow that such early hominid forms as did 
fashion tools deserve the distinction of 
being called men and human (hence of 
the genus Homo). 

It is clear from Weidenreich’s Giant 
Man and The Skull of Sinanthropus that 
considerable physical variation was pos- 
sible in the Sinanthropus and Pithe- 
canthropus populations. A tendency to- 
ward gigantism is apparent in the Pithe- 
canthropus skull IV, and the name P. ro- 
bustus is proposed for this individual. An 

*In the Milankovitch-Zeuner scheme of geo- 
chronological reckoning, provided that the Haug 
definition of the beginning of the Pleistocene is used 
Zeuner himself tends to favor the Pilgrim definition 
of the Plio-Pleistocene boundary and would consider 
Sinanthropus to have Lower Pleistocene context, and 


an age of ca. 500,000 years (cf. F. E. Zeuner, Dating the 
Past (London, 1946], pp. 271-72). 


even larger form, named Meganthropus 
palaeojavanicus by Von Koenigswald, for 
whom it was collected, has appeared in the 
same Trinil beds of Java which yielded 
Pithecanthropus. This new form is repre- 
sented by a fragment of an enormous low- 
er jaw; Weidenreich is convinced that the 
size indicated by the fragment is not due 
to pathology and that the form it repre- 
sents is hominid. A still larger form of fos- 
sil man, according to Weidenreich, is rep- 
resented by three teeth which Von 
Koenigswald purchased in a Hong Kong 
apothecary’s shop. The condition of the 
teeth, to which a yellow matrix adheres, 
and the fragments of animal bones in the 
same lot point toward an origin in the 
“‘vellow deposits’ of the South China 
caves, which would mean context with the 
“Sino-Malayan fauna’ of the Middle 
Pleistocene. The name Gigantopithecus 
blacki has been assigned to the form repre- 
sented by the teeth. Weidenreich insists 
that they are ‘‘the teeth of a true hominid, 
although of gigantic proportions’; the 
mass of the crown of the Gigantopithecus 
upper molar is “more than four times 
greater than that of the average modern 
man.”’ In the three giant forms mentioned 
above, “each large type seems to be more 
primitive than the next smaller one.” 
Thus, “‘gigantism is a primitive character 
which has a tendency to diminish as evo- 
lution advances.”’ 

In The Skull of Sinanthropus (esp. pp. 
273-78), Weidenreich has set down a 
variety of notions, following a polycentric 
theme, which would change the recently 
held notion of human evolution consider- 
ably. He believes that, while Sinanthropus 
and Pithecanthropus are the most primi- 
tive hominid groups now well known, 
equally primitive forms must have existed 
in Europe and elsewhere in the West, 
giving rise to more advanced types like 
Heidelberg, Steinheim, and the western 
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Neanderthaloids. He sees the Neander- 
thaloids as having been directly trans- 
formed into Homo sapiens forms, believ- 
ing that they should no longer be con- 
sidered as having become extinct. The 
strongly sapiens-like character of the 
Skhil individuals from Mount Carmel in 
Palestine is recalled in this connection. As 
to Sinanthropus, there is no neighboring 
neanderthaloid successor as yet; but 
Weidenreich points to no less than twelve 
peculiarities, characteristic of the cranial 
and limb bones of Sinanthropus, which 
also have a relatively high frequency in 
living Mongoloid groups specifically. For 
Pithecanthropus, on the other hand, he 
sees ‘‘an almost continuous line leading 
from Pithecanthropus through Homo so- 
loensis (also found in Java) and fossil 
Australian forms to certain modern primi- 
tive Australian types.’’ For Weidenreich, 
“the existence of a continuous, evolution- 
ary line leading from the Pithecanthropus- 
Sinanthropus stage to modern man is al- 
ready proved by the fossil human mate- 
rial now at hand.’’ However, this ‘“‘evolu- 
tionary line’ is, so far, available only in 
the Far East. Weidenreich is convinced 
that there must have been similar lines in 
the West (cf. p. 33, above). 

Weidenreich believes ‘“‘man’s roots 
reach down deeply into the Tertiary, 
perhaps even into the Lower Miocene.”’ 
For him, even Dryopithecus is not in the 
direct line. We feel that if he were asked 
where man originated, he would respond 
that, since it probably happened some 
twenty to twenty-five million years ago, 
and cannot possibly concern questions of 
the origins of culture and civilization, 
then why worry. In this we can ourselves 
only concur. No bona fide pre-Pleistocene 
man-made tools are yet available, and it 
seems most likely that, by the beginning 
of Pleistocene times, hominid beings may 
well have reached a wide distribution 


over the major portions of the Eurafra- 
sian land mass. 

In Professor Krogman’s opinion: 

The possibility of polycentric evolution is a 
very real one. This refers specifically to the 
concept that, after the basic anthropoid- 
hominid split-off, further evolution toward the 
attainment of the status of true Homo occurred 
more than once, and in several places. One 
must envision, in Tertiary times, a dispersal of 
pre-hominid forms throughout Eurafrasia- 
Malaysia, so that in this vast area several fa- 
vorable evolutionary centers presented them- 
selves. The precise physical (fossil) evidence is 
lacking, to be sure, but the stage of develop- 
ment at the opening of the Pleistocene, and 
the deployment of hominid forms, argues 
strongly for Tertiary polycentrism. 


Ill. THE ARCHEOLOGICAL MATERIALS 


The difficulties involved in forcing the 
Far Eastern archeological materials into 
the classic French scheme have already 
been noted. Partial attempts to remedy 
the situation have been made, the most 
recent being that of Paterson,*® who at- 
tempted to classify the newly recovered 
Indian and Burmese chipped-stone tools 
in “‘genus’’ and “‘species”’ relationship to a 
generalized “Clacton family’ of flake 
tools. However, the credit for breaking 
completely away from the traditional 
scheme of classification is due to Movius, 
whose two volumes are under review.” It 
is Movius’ contention that the early pre- 
historic archeological materials of north- 
western India, Upper Burma, Malaya, 
Java, and China can be best understood if 
they are viewed without the aid of Euro- 
pean terminology. The new notion comes 
as a result of Movius’ having collected, 
with De Terra, the materials reported in 


%° T. T. Paterson, “On a World Correlation of the 
Pleistocene,"’ Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. LX, Part IT, No. 11 (1941). 


3! The first intimation of Movius’ new scheme ap- 
peared in Nature, CXLII (1938), 277, where he 
speaks of ‘“‘an entirely new Lower Paleolithic com- 
plex ... . only crude chopping tools... . . - 
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Burma, of his having been able to examine 
the pertinent materials from the other 
Far Eastern areas in detail, and as a re- 
sult of his broad knowledge of Western 
materials as well. 

It might be recalled at this point that 
the archeological materials of Europe, of 
most of Africa, and of peninsular India, 
up to the end of the last glaciation, may 
all be classified in terms of three great 
traditions. Regardless of local variations 
and details, it appears that the habits in 
the preparation of stone tools*? conform to 
these three distinct “‘industrial’’ tradi- 
tions. These are (1) the bifacially worked 
core-tool or hand-axe tradition which in- 
cludes the Abbevillian (Chellean) and 
Acheulean of western Europe; (2) the 
flake-tool tradition, including the Clac- 
tonian, Levalloisian, and parts of the 
Mousterian, etc., of western Europe; and 
(3) the blade-tool tradition, in which 
falls the Chatelperronian—Middle Aurig- 
nacian—Gravettian, the Solutrean and the 
Magdalenian, etc., of western Europe. 
Even in some of their more particularized 
aspects or ‘‘facies,’’** it is actually possible 
to find tool types which compare favor- 
ably with those of western Europe from 
as far away as Capetown or Madras. But 
in the Far East proper, as we have men- 
tioned, the scheme of classification de- 
veloped for the West did not fit the ma- 
terials. 

As mentioned above, Movius proposes 
that the Pleistocene archeological mate- 
rials of southern and eastern Asia be 
classified in terms of a new tradition. 
The implication is, of course, that the 
persistent habits used by the prehistoric 
men of this area in the fashioning of their 
tools differed from those habits or tradi- 


* Which are, of course, about all that have been 
preserved to us from those remote times 


** For a more complete consideration of the ter- 
minology and its implications, cf. Braidwood, op. cit. 


tions current in the West. Working from 
his own Burmese materials to the con- 
temporary northwest Indian, Javanese, 
and Ohinese materials, Movius has set 
up two terms to characterize the Far East- 
ern tradition—chopping-tools and hand- 
adzes—and he also makes frequent use of 
the term chopper alone. The tradition it- 
self could perhaps best be referred to as 
the chopping-tool tradition.** 

The archeological basis of the chop- 
ping-tool tradition is best seen in the ma- 
terials which De Terra and Movius re- 
covered from the terraces of the Irra- 
waddy River in Upper Burma. The suc- 
cessive aggregations of stone tools found 
on these terraces are called ‘““Anyathian”’ 
(from the colloquial Burmese for an Up- 
per Burman, dn-ya-thd). Both the tools 
themselves and their various places of ap- 
pearance receive excellent description 
and handsome illustration in Burma. Five 
stages of the Anyathian are apparent; 
these appear in separate geological beds 
and also show typological development. 
The first stage of the Early Anyathian 
begins with the Middle Pleistocene, and 
the end stage of Late Anyathian falls at 
the end of the Upper Pleistocene. The 
tools appear in two categories of material: 
fossil wood and silicified tuff. 

The three major Anyathian tool forms, 
already mentioned, are illustrated here 





** Movius uses “chopping-tool cultures'' to de- 
scribe collectively the several variants of the tradition, 
but we ourselves shy at the use of ‘“‘culture’’ in this 
context (cf. Braidwood, op. cit.). It is unfortunate that 
there is no word with formal connotations alone to de- 
scribe the “‘chopping-tool tradition,’ as is the case 
with the Western core-tool, flake-tool, and bladco-tool 
traditions. Movius insists (Early Man, pp. 10-11, 41) 
that each of his terms is ‘‘a purely artificial category 
of little or no significance from the point of view of 
function” (i.e., original use), that his terminology ‘‘is 
based primarily on the form and technique of manu- 
facture of the tools themselves rather than on their 
presumed function.’ In other words, a ‘‘chopping- 
tool’’ must not be thought of primarily as something 
to chop with, but as a form alone, just as is a core-tool 
or flake-tool. We wish a term implying form alone 
were available for “‘chopping-tool,”’ but the matter is 
of relatively little importance. 
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(Fig. 1), so that the reader may compare 
them with the better-known western 
European tool types. The chopper is es- 
sentially a ‘“‘‘large, crude scraper,’ ”’ 
with an oval to straight cutting edge 
formed by removing flakes from the up- 
per surface of the implement only. The 
chopping-tool is usually made of a large 
pebble, with flakes removed from both 
sides to give a sinuous cutting edge; 
the edge is perhaps alternately flaked so 
as to form a broad W. The hand-adze is 
made on a roughly tabular piece of mate- 
rial; the straight, slightly rounded (or 
even pointed) cutting edge forms a right 
angle with the long axis of the tool and 
was prepared by flaking up to the upper 
surface of the tool. This preparation gives 
the characteristic single-beveled adze bit, 
as differentiated from a double-beveled 
(V-sectioned) axe bit. All three of these 
tool types differ from the Western “hand- 
axe,’’ which has a V-sectioned bit, and is 
properly bifacial, with flakes trimmed off 
both surfaces of the tool. Nor do the 
Anyathian tools conform to the Western 
flake or blade traditions of preparation. 
In Early Man Movius also gives most 
useful assessments and illustrations of the 
remaining Far Eastern archeological ma- 
terials from the point of view of the chop- 
ping-tool tradition. The pertinent mate- 
rials from northwestern India are called 
the “‘Soan,” after the tributary river of 
the Indus in whose terraces they were 
found. The Soan Valley materials become 
(to Mov'us, and to us, at least) much 
more understandable if viewed from a 
chopping-tool tradition point of view than 
they are if seen as part of a “Clactonian 
family.’’** The Soan materials follow a 
sequence essentially like that of the Anya- 
thian, save that there are only a few very 
crude implements, called ‘‘pre-Soan,”’ 


% Cf. Paterson, op. cit. 


contemporary with Early Anyathian I at 
the beginning of the Middle Pleistocene. 

There is also the interesting fact that, 
along with the appearance of tools of the 
types of the west European traditions 
(biface-core and flake) in peninsular In- 
dia, both Abbevilleo-Acheulean and Le- 
valloisian facies appeared in the north- 
west, where they developed independent- 
ly of the Early Soan. In the Late Soan, 
however, there is evidence of mixture. 

As for China, known substantially only 
in the “Choukoutienian’’ materials, Mo- 
vius’ scheme is slightly less successful, but 
seems nevertheless to make much more 
sense than the Western scheme. The 
Sinanthropus people (and their immediate 
predecessors and descendants) used in 
part a particularly tough quartz in the 
production of tools. In spite of the special 
flakelike tools which developed through 
the use of this medium, Movius is able to 
point to choppers and chopping-tools of 
other materials and is convinced that 
hand-axes of the Western type are ab- 
sent. He sees the closest analogies for the 
Choukoutienian with Early Soan and 
Early Anyathian and concludes that it 
belongs to ‘‘the great chopper—chopping- 
tool complex’’ of southern and eastern 
Asia. The importance of this notion, in 
relation to the positive association of the 
Choukoutienian tools with Sinanthropus, 
is, of course, self-evident. 

Movius’ assessment of Von Koenigs- 
wald and Tweedie’s Javanese chipped- 
stone tools—the ‘Patjitanian’’—is that 
physiographical, paleontological, and ar- 
cheological evidence should place them in 
the late Middle Pleistocene or the early 
Upper Pleistocene. Thus the Patjitanian 
must have been made by a later form 
than Pithecanthropus, but before the ap- 

-arance of Homo soloensis. Derived from 
the beds of a stream terrace, these tools 
include many large crudely worked ex- 
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amples. Choppers (the most common 
tool) and chopping-tools, identical with 
those of the Early Anyathian, occur. The 
hand-adze is also present, and in a small 
proportion of tools this form is roughly 
pointed and bears a generalized resem- 
blance to crude Abbevillian hand-axes. 
The flaking is longitudinal, however (not 
characteristic of the Western tools), and 
the true Western biface is absent, although 
some bifacial preparation appears. Flake 
implements and even a few coarse blades 
are present, but without the telltale traces 
of Western preparation techniques. Mo- 
vius sees the Patjitanian as falling within 
the chopping-tool tradition but suspects 
that it is both ‘“‘somewhat more evolved”’ 
and also “‘peripheral.”’ 

The “‘Tampanian’”’ tools, collected in 
the Upper Perak Valley of northern Ma- 
laya by Collings, are seen by Movius as 
consistent with the chopper—chopping- 
tool tradition. The geological age of these 
tools remains uncertain, however, and 
their assessment must be made on typo- 
logical grounds alone. 


The role of Hellmut de Terra, as geolo- 
gist of the expedition described in Burma, 
should not be overlooked. In Burma De 
Terra integrates the results of his study 
of Burmese Pleistocene phenomena with 
his earlier study of the Ice Age sequence 
in northerly India.** De Terra is able to 
show how the terrace system of the Irra- 
waddy River conforms to the same cycle 
of climatic changes (reflecting glaciations 
and interglacials) as he had already 
worked out for the Himalayas. The avail- 
able evidence from China and Java is 
checked into the scheme, and the result 
is the establishment of a correlation of 
the subdivisions of the Pleistocene in the 


% H. de Terra and T. T. Paterson, Studies on the 
Ice Age in India and Associated Human Cultures 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington Pub. No. 493 
[Washington, 1939)}). 


Far East. Moreover, De Terra’s chart 
(Burma, Fig. 54) illustrates the marked 
correspondence between the Pleistocene 
events in his area and those in Europe. 
Thus, in a generalized sense, a world-wide 
(Northern Hemisphere) correlation of the 
major subdivisions of the Pleistocene is 
suggested.*? 

Burma also contains several sections by 
specialists, including Colbert’s paper on 
‘Pleistocene Vertebrates Collected in 
Burma. .... ” It may be noted that Col- 
bert, De Terra, and Movius ail subscribe 
to the Haug definition of the beginning of 
the Pleistocene, as marked by the appear- 
ance of the genera Elephas, Equus, and 
Bos. These animals were elements of the 
“Villafranchian fauna’’; with this group 
placed at the base of the Pleistocene 
(rather than in the Upper Pliocene), 
many finds which used to be assessed as 
‘“‘Lower Pleistocene” (e.g., Sinanthropus, 
by Pei et al.), are now shoved up into the 
Middle Pleistocene range. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

The exceptional value of Movius’ Early 
Man is that it brings together the various 
Far Eastern archeological and geological 
information (which we have briefly 
touched upon here) in a clear and orderly 


2? L.e., it is suggested for the areas which have been 
carefully studied and which exhibit sufficiently com- 
plete evidence of Pleistocene phenomena. What this 
seems to mean in practice is that the nearer an area 
may lie to a region which experienced the fourfold 
cycle of Pleistocene glaciations, the more chance there 
is of finding evidence of the attendant climatic 
changes. As one approaches the equator, and in the 
Southern Hemisphere, the evidence is only rarely 
present. For the general controversy over the correla- 
lation of ‘‘pluvials’’ and “‘interpluvials’’ with glacia- 
tions and interglacials, cf. R. J. Braidwood, ‘‘Geo- 
chronology and Geological Factors Relative to Man's 
Past,’ in Human Origins: An Introductory Course in 
General Anthropology (1945); note also H. de Terra, 
‘A Report by Abbé Henri Breuil on His Observations 
of New Prehistoric Sites in Morocco, Portugal, and 
South Africa,"" American Anthropologist, XLVIII 
(new ser., 1946), 132-34, in which De Terra follows 
Leakey and Van Riet Lowe in assuming that the South 
African ‘‘pluvials"’ were synchronous with the glacia- 
tions of the Northern Hemisphere. 
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fashion. There are excellent illustrations 
and charts. It is, of course, unfortunate 
that the full implications of Weidenreich’s 
new studies were not available to Movius 
when Burma and Early Man were written. 
However, Movius stresses the point of 
the direct association of the Choukoutien- 
ian tools with Sinanthropus and the prob- 
ability that the Patjitanian tools of Java 
refer to Pithecanthropus “‘or at least... . 
his direct descendants.’’ Following Hoo- 
ton, Movius sees men of the Pithecan- 
thropus-Sinanthropus stage widely dis- 
tributed over the eastern half of Asia, 
bearing “‘ ‘a culture which was identical, 
or nearly so, throughout this vast area.’ ”’ 

Movins’ cousideration of the implica- 
tions behind the distribution of the sev- 
eral early tool-preparation traditions is 
most provocative. Speaking of the bi- 
facial (hand-axe) core-tool and the flake- 
tool traditions, he writes: 


It is only on the extreme northwestern 
periphery of their distribution, in France and 
England, that hand-axes of the great Abbevil- 
leo-Acheulean complex and the Levallois flake 
industries can be segregated. Elsewhere, these 
two appear to be mutually related; indeed the 
distribution of those industries which are in 
the Levallois tradition closely follows that of 
the hand-axe complexes of the developed 
Acheulean type.** 


Van Riet Lowe*® has also recently stressed 
the same conjoint appearance of core-tool 
and flake traditions in South Africa, and 
the new Casablanca and Portuguese finds 
point in the same direction. 

The older notion was that a distinct 
“hand-axe culture’ flourished by itself 
and that the “‘flake-tool culture’’ was also 
a separate entity. This notion was tied in 
with the idea that Neanderthal man was 
a separate line which became extinct; the 


** Early Man, p. 103 


*“The Evolution of the Levallois Technique in 
South Africa,"” Man, XLV (1945), 49-59. 


less spectacular flake-tools were assigned 
to him, while the hand-axes, it was sug- 
gested, were the products of a parallel line 
of Neanthropic men,*® such as that evi- 
denced at Swanscombe. In Europe the no- 
tion is hard to test as regards its earlier 
ranges, for the archeological evidence 
comes only from geologically transported 
and redeposited beds. When proper once- 
lived-in archeological horizons become 
available in Europe (not until the Upper 
Pleistocene), the hallmarks of the two 
traditions often appear to be blended. 
But as Movius intimates (see his state- 
ment, quoted above), this seems not al- 
ways to be the case, and he appears to 
have overlooked the almost purely flake 
occurrence at Mount Carmel in Pales- 
tine. 

The older notion has been appreciably 
weakened, however. We cannot see that 
there is anything in the archeological 
evidence which prevents Weidenreich’s 
idea of Neanderthal man’s having been 
in the direct line of human evolution. 
There were certainly both population and 
culture (or at least tool-preparation tra- 
dition) differences in Europe at various 
different places and times throughout the 
Pleistocene, but the evidence need not be 
seen as pointing to two always distinct 


«© The details of this notion appear in R. J. Braid- 
wood, “The Interrelations of Core and Flake Tool 
Traditions in Europe,"' in Human Origins: An Intro- 
ductory Course in General Anthropology (1945). The 
notion is still quite current, e.g., J. and C. Hawkes, 
Prehistoric Britain (1943), p. 16: “What is to us su- 
premely significant is that these two traditions [core-tool 
and flake} appear to have been evolved by two equally 
distinct human stocks, one of them ancestral to mod- 
ern homo sapiens, the other a branch of the evolution- 
ary tree that in Europe at least has failed to survive." 


“Cf. D. A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate, The 
Stone Age of Mount Carmel, Vol. I (1937), esp. Tabun 
C and Skhil B. In Skhil B only 3 tools out of 9,784 
are classified as hand-axes; it seems most likely that 
these 3 must be out of context. But this evidence by 
no means strengthens the older notion, for it is exactly 
with the “Lower Levalloiso-Mousterian" flake mate- 
rials of Skhiil B that the strongly sapiens-like Skhil 
physical types occur. 
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and parallel lines. The older notion had 
its undertones of inferiority and superior- 
ity in some quarters, and we are not reluc- 
tant to see it weakened. 

One hopes that the delineation of a 
separate line of Far Eastern human de- 
velopment will not fall prey to similar 
types of interpretation. The polycentric 
approach, which both Weidenreich’s and 
Movius’ volumes do so much to encour- 
age, can go far in giving us a clearer un- 
derstanding of specialized physical and 
cultural differences. It may explain “why 
only negative results have accrued thus 
far from the efforts of those who have at- 


tempted to fit the Far Eastern Stone Age 
development into the sequence estab- 
lished for Western Europe.’’*? But the 
special differences are insignificant when 
seen against the uniformity of the whole; 
in Weidenreich’s words, they “never 
affect the general nature of the various 
branches of mankind.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


«“ Movius, Early Man, p. 102. It should also be 
noted in passing that a new horizon is now available 
for those who seek the Old World sources of New 
World developments. At the moment, the extant ma- 
terials of the chopping-tool tradition are probably all 
too early to be pertinent for New World origins, but the 
existence of the tradition may no longer be over- 
looked. 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE MUSEUM NOTES 


HORUS ON THE CROCODILES 


HE two “Cippi of Horus” described here! 

belong to a class of amulets long well known 
and represented by scores of examples in col- 
lections of Egyptian antiquities all over the 
world. Unfortunately, no comprehensive study 
of them has ever been published.*? They vary 
considerably in size and material, in arrange- 
ment of texts and “vignettes,” and in quality 
of workmanship, but all of them are late in 
date, ranging in large part from the Saitic 
age to the Roman period, with a few non- 
typical examples going back as far as the 
Nineteenth Dynasty or at least to the Rames- 
side era.? Most of them, like the two belonging 
to the Oriental Institute, were independent, 
self-contained amulets. Others, notably the 
stelae of (1) the Louvre statue of Petemios‘ 
and (2) that of the statue of Djed-Hor in Cairo 
(Pl. III, A),® as well as (3) Cairo No. 9402 (PI. 
III, B)® and probably (4) the most famous of 


: Oriental Institute Nos. 16881 (Pl. I) and 10738 
Pl. IL): both were acquired by purchase. Dimensions 
of No. 16881: height .14 m., width .055 m., depth at 
base .042 m., thickness .013 m. Material, dark-gray 
soapstone. Dimensions of No. 10738: height .101 m., 
width .06 m., thickness .006 m. Material, grayish- 
green talcose serpentine. (Identification of material 
kindly supplied by Professor Norman L. Bowen.) 
> Those acquired by the Cairo Museum prior to 
1903 were published by G. Daressy in Catalogue 
générale, Vol. IX (1903), under the title, Teztes et 
lessins magiques 
‘ According to Daressy (ibid.), the earliest ex- 
amples are Cairo Nos. 9403, 9413 bis, 9427, and 9430 
P. Lacau, Fondation Eugéne Piot, Monuments et 
mémoires, XX V (1921-22), 200, n. 1, accepts Daressy's 
dating for the first two of these, but places No. 9430 
in the Twentieth Dynasty, instead of the Twenty- 
second, to which Daressy assigns it on the basis of a 
badly carved cartouche in the inscription. See also 
F. von Bissing, Egyptian Religion, II (1934), 142, 144. 


‘H. Schiifer and W. Andrae, Kunst des alten 
Orients (Ist ed., 1925), p. 423. The statue bears 
Louvre No. E 10777 


* Lacau, op. cit., Pl. XV; see also Annales du service, 
XVIII (1919), 126—58, where it is given the (‘Journal 
d’entrée"’) number 46341 


* Lacau, op. cit., Pl. XVI; fora better reproduction, 
but lacking the base, see Daressy, op. cit., Pls. II 
and III 


all, the Metternich stela,’ constituted but part 
of a larger monument to which they were 
either inseparably attached* or with which 
they were intended to be permanently associ- 
ated, even, if for practical reasons, they had 
been hewn from separate blocks of stone.* 

Fundamentally, however, regardless of size, 
material,'® or arrangement of texts and designs, 
the purpose of these amulets was the same: to 
provide magical healing of the sting of scorpi- 
ons or the bite of poisonous snakes and other 
dangerous animals. This was accomplished by 
means of the hieroglyphic inscriptions with 
which almost all surfaces of the stelae were 
covered (Pls. I-III). However, before discuss- 
ing the texts and the manner of their utiliza- 
tion, it would be well to glance at our two amu- 
lets in order to observe their main features, 
which, it may be said, are typical of practically 
all the existing specimens, with the exception 
of the latest degenerate ones. 

Each stela is dominated by a nude figure of 
Horus the child, usually in high relief, carved 
almost in the round, and facing forward (as in 
Oriental Institute No. 16881; ef. Pl. I, A), less 
often as a profile figure in lower relief facing 
right (Oriental Institute No. 10738, in which 
by way of exception the face alone is turned 


7 Vv. 8S. Golenishchev, Die Metternichstele in der 
Originalgrésse (Leipzig, 1877); A. Moret, “Horus 
Sauveur,”’ in Revue de l'histoire des religions, LX XII 
(1915), 213-87, Pis. I-VIIIL. While this stela has a 
base, it is not impossible that it was originally pro- 
vided with an additional pedestal containing the type 
of channels and basin described below 


§(1) and (2), with statue and stela carved from 
a single bieck of stone 

* (3), with stela separate from base, but both in- 
scribed with magical texts; such a base of (4) the 
Metternich stela, if it ever existed, has not been re- 
covered. See n. 7. 

1° Unlike certain Egyptian amulets (see F. Lexa, 
La Magie dans l' Egypte antique, I, 93), these could 
apparently be made of any material; examples are 
known in gray and black schist, gray, black, green, 
and yellow soapstone, limestone, alabaster, green 
basalt, serpentine, green felspar, silicious limestone, 
frit, granite, and even in acacia wood 
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forward; ef. Pl. II, A), with left foot advanced. 
Horus wears the side lock of youth, the uraeus 
on his brow, and, in No. 10738, the heart amu- 
let ib suspended by a cord about his neck. Each 
of his feet is firmly planted on a crocodile; in 
both of our examples these reptiles are shown 
with heads turned over their backs, appropri- 
ate to the epithet “Grim-face” or “Turn- 
face’ which is applied to them in the inscrip- 
tions that cover the stelae. The infant god 
grasps in one of his hands (the right in No. 
16881, the left in No. 10738) two serpents, a 
scorpion, and an oryx,'? and in the other (the 
left in No. 16881, the right in No. 10738) two 
serpents, a scorpion, and a lion. As usual, the 
oryx is held by the horns and the lion by the 
tail."* Above the god’s head is the fantastic 
visage of Bes, the familiar Egyptian household 


u This position of the head is impossible for the 
crocodile and exhibits the usual Egyptian carelessness 
of observation in the world of nature (see H. Kees, 
Der Gétterglaube im alten Aegypteu [1941], p. 15, n. 2; 
p. 40, n. 1). P. H. Boussac (Recueil de travaur, XXXI 
[1909], 58-61) is probably right in suggesting that 
the Egyptians grouped together various members of 
the lizard family, including the desert and Nile 
waran (Varanus arenarius Dum. and Bibr., and 
Lacerta Nilotica L., respectively), and attributed to 
all of them poses and characteristics peculiar to cer- 
tain species alone. In this connection, it seems to me 
that the older translation, ‘‘Turn-face,’’ of the epithet 
nhi-hr, which is regularly employed to refer to dan- 
gerous water creatures in these texts, is peculiarly 
appropriate to the cippi of Horus, and that it should 
perhaps not be abandoned without some considera- 
tion. It is, however, not recognized in the Berlin 
W érterbuch (II, 290, where it is not actually translated 
at all); see also A. H. Gardiner, J/ZA, VI (1919), 1. 


12 Not a gazelle, as stated by various writers, e.g., 
E. A. W. Budge, The Mummy (2d ed., 1925), p. 471; 
C. Boreux, Département des antiquités égyptiennes, 
Guide-catalogue ‘sommaire, II, 520; Moret, op. cit., 
p. 213; especially G. Loukianoff, Bulletin de l'Institut 
ad’ Egypte, XIII (1930-31), 69. See also chap. 112 of 
the Book of the Dead. 


18 For an example on which both animals are 
grasped by the tail, see Cairo No. 9401 (Daressy, 
op. cit., Pl. 1). On Cairo No. 9402 the oryx is held by 
a rope about its neck. On different amulets the lion 
varies in the position of its body, which, as on the 
Oriental Institute specimens, is often vertical or 
nearly so, with upraised head, as if in defiance (Cairo 
Nos. 9403, 9404, 9405, 9408, 9409, 9410; Metter- 
nich stela; British Museum No. 36250 (Budge, op 
cit. Pl. XXXIII]; Cairo statue of Djed-Hor 


{[Pl. III, A]); sometimes it hangs limply, as if dead or 
dying (Cairo Nos. 9402, 9407, 9414); occasionally it 
is in a horizontal position, as if walking, despite the 
curb provided by Horus’ grasp on its tail (Cairo 
Nos. 9417, 9419; Louvre E 10777); perhaps the last 
type was dictated solely by limitations of space. 


god, who here appears to symbolize old age, as 
Horus typifies the helplessness of childhood— 
a helplessness, however, fortified by magic to 
render him triumphant over all the beastly 
perpetrators of bodily injury. On either side of 
the infant god is an elongated standard; the ar- 
rangement on No. 16881 (with the lotus, dou- 
ble plumes and double menat [counterpoise] 
of Nefertem at his left, and the papyrus stalk 
and blossom surmounted by the faleon with 
feather crown at his right) is typical of the 
cippi of Horus. British Museum No. 36250" 
identifies the two symbols by hieroglyphic la- 
bels as belonging to “Nefertem, Protector of 
the Two Lands’’* and “Horus the Behdetite, 
the Great God,”’"* respectively. Oriental Insti- 
tute cippus No. 10738 is exceptional by reason 
of the transposition of the two emblems and is 
possibly unique in the erroneous position of the 
divine faleon, who faces the edge of the amulet 
and thus turns his back toward the infant god, 
Likewise on this piece—which in general is 
crudely executed—the falcon lacks the feather 
crown, and the Nefertem symbol is without the 
two pendant menats." 

In addition to the figure of Horus on the 
crocodiles, our amulet No. 16881 contains on 
the front of the stela, at either side of the child, 
and on the curved edge of the base, a series of 
small incised “vignettes” which are character- 
istic of all the best examples of the cippi. These 
are most completely represented on the largest 
monument of the kind, the Metternich stela. 
Beginning at the top, these figures may be 
identified as follows: 

Plate I, A, right side: (1) Isis nursing her 
son Horus in the papyrus swamp on the island 
of Chemmis;'* (2) ithyphallic faleon with up- 
lifted arm, wearing the double crown of Egypt 
and standing on a crocodile (probably a form 


1* Budge, op. cit., Pl. XX XIII 
6 **The Two Lands” 
Egypt 
‘6 For the original home of this Horus see Gardiner, 
JEA, XXX (1944), 23-60. 


is a common designation of 


17 Both symbols are frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the cippi (see Daressy, op. cit., Cairo 
Nos. 9407, 9409, 9418, 9421, 9424; Boreux, op. cil. 
Vol. Il, Pl. LXX, right). 


18 For latest discussion of the location of Chemmis, 
see JE A, XXX, 55-58. 
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of Horus, as on the Metternich stela) ;* hiero- 
glyphie royal figure wearing the crown of 
Lower Egypt; (4) hieroglyphic royal figure 
wearing the crown of Upper Egypt; (5) same 
as (3);*° (6) Ptah the dwarf, holding a serpent 
in each hand." 

Plate I, A, left side: (1) the goddess Neith 
wearing the crown of Lower Egypt;* (2) ithy- 
phallic faleon, counterpart in every respect of 
the second figure on the right, excepting that 
this hawk is treading on a serpent instead of a 
crocodile; (3) pedestal or shrine with cavetto 
cornice surmounted by a crocodile wearing 
disk and horns, with a human head in (?) the 
shrine.** 

On front edge of base, beginning at right 
side: (1) faleon wearing double crown standing 
on back of an oryx whose horns he is grasping 
with his hands;** (2) Onuris spearing a hippo- 
potamus;* (3) Ptah the dwarf ;** (4) goddess in 


1* Obverse, third row, third group from right; also 
on right side of stela, bottom row, middle group. 

2° These three figures have human bodies, but the 
heads are not sufficiently detailed to indicate whether 
they are human or animal. The three suggest a writ- 
ing of the Egyptian word njrw, ‘‘gods,"’ as if the sculp- 
tor intended thus to include in the limited space at 
his disposal a reference to the numerous divinities 
shown in greater detail and in larger numbers on other 
amulets of this type, notably the Metternich stela 
and Cairo amulets Nos. 9402, 9408, and 9430. 


“ Exactly like the figure on the Metternich stela, 
obverse, bottom row of reliefs, sixth from right. 

* On Brit. Mus. No. 36250 she is shown in nearly 
the same position and named “Neith the Great, the 
God's Mother, Lady of Sais.” 


2* As on left side of Metternich stela, fourth row, left, 
where, however, the crocodile wears the atef- crown. 


‘On Brit. Mus. No. 36250 he is identified as 
“Horus, Lord of Hebenu’’ (capital of the XVIth 
nome of Upper Egypt); he is shown repeatedly on 
the Metternich stela and once, exquisitely engraved, 
on the reverse of Cairo stela No. 9402. See also Cairo 
Nos. 9427 and 9430. Unfortunately, ‘vignettes’ 
(1), the right half of (2), (9), and (10), are not visible 
in Pl. I, A 


* The animal does not much resemble a hippo- 
potamus (the same indistinctness occurs on the paral- 
lel, Metternich stela, obverse, sixth row, fourth 
group from right),but this creature figures largely in 
the myth of Horus; see JEA, XXI_ (1935), 29-31; 
the identification is therefore unmistakable. 


‘Compare Metternich stela, obverse, sixth row, 
eighth figure from right; Cairo No. 9402, reverse, 
second row, first figure on right, who bears a scarab 
on his head, like many amulets of this god (e., 
W.M. Flinders Petrie, Amulets, Pl. XXXI, 176 /); 
Cairo No. 9430, reverse, second row, second figure 
from left, who wears the wg}.t-eye on his head. 


form of a hippopotamus, wearing a crown of 
indistinct form, with a crocodile on her back 
and two serpents in her hands;*’ (5) a tiny in- 
cised group showing Horus (in profile) stand- 
ing on two crocodiles, with a serpent, a scorpi- 
on, and an oryx in his left hand, a serpent, a 
scorpion, and a lion in his right;** (6) a cow 
suckling a crocodile; (7) a falcon with crown 
consisting of two feathers and ram’s horns, ap- 
parently a form of Horus;** (8) the goddess 
Selkis with a scorpion on her head and a ser- 
pent in each hand;*° (9) a cow (= Isis-Hathor) 
carrying a child (= Horus) seated on her 
horns and grasping one horn in each hand; (10) 
a bird in flight clutching an egglike object in 
its talons.™ 

On horizontal surface of “plaque” above 
head of Bes (not shown in Pl. IA, and B): 
Thoth in form of a baboon. 

On the back of the stela, above the hiero- 
glyphic inscription (Pl. I, B): composite figure 
in sun disk consisting of a seated child with 
four ram’s heads, two facing in each direction, 
surmounted by the triple atef-crown, and with 
two pair of extended wings plus a single falcon 


77 Brit. Mus. No. 36250, left side, fifth row, in 
which she has the horns and disk on her head and a 
serpent and a scorpion in her hand, identifies her as 
“Isis the Savior (S.t 3 §d.t).”’ 


7s On our stela this is merely a repetition of the 
principal motif, but it occurs also on Cairo No. 9430, 
reverse, first row, second group from left; this amulet 
consists of figures of Bastet and Horus in high relief, 
instead of the usual central group depicting Horus on 
the crocodiles. 


7?On the Metternich stela the falcon with this 
crown is associated once with the nbw (gold) and éinw 
(largest possible number?) signs (obverse, sixth row, 
center), once with the papyrus plant (reverse, sixth 
row, fourth group from right). Without these symbols 
it is uncertain which manifestation of Horus is in- 
tended, but his juxtaposition to Selkis argues for 
the former, the “Falcon of Gold.” 


2° On Brit. Mus. No. 36250 (sixth row, right), she 
is named ‘‘Isis-Selkis’’ and is depicted with human 
torso and head, wearing disk and horns, but having 
the tails of two scorpions instead of legs. She follows 
immediately after the ‘‘Falcon of Gold” (see preced- 
ing note). The goddess is beautifully rendered in 
purely human form on Cairo No. 9402, obverse, 
bottom row, fifth from right 


* Perhaps the vulture carrying the inw-sign (see 
Metternich stela, obverse, third row, sixth from left, 
repeated but carrying an object almost identical 
with that of our amulet—and certainly not inw— 
in the same row, third group from right). 
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tail and folded wing(s) ;** on either side of disk 
five figures stand in attitude of adoration. Each 
group of five consists of two couples followed 
by a monkey. The front figures, nearest the 
disk, are males, and each of these is accom- 
panied by a female being in a longer skirt. 
While the heads of all four are somewhat in- 
distinct, the men appear to have human heads 
and the women heads of serpents; thus none is 
purely baboon in form, as in the similar scene 
on the Metternich stela.** The monkey bring- 
ing up the rear apparently corresponds to 
those sometimes shown on the hypocephali.** 

The other Oriental Institute cippus, No. 
10738, completely lacks the “vignettes” de- 
scribed above. It once contained some sort of 
a projection at the top, at the base of which a 
small hole was pierced in the center, immedi- 
ately above the head of Bes (Pl. II, A). This 
extension, possibly a sun disk with a repre- 
sentation of “the god who is in the disk,’’™ has 
been broken away, carrying with it a portion of 


2? Named ‘“Re-Harakhti, the Great God, Lord of 
Heaven, with Dappled Plumage” on the front of the 
Metternich stela. 

33 Obverse, scene at top. These baboons, it will be 
noted, are sexed in the same arrangement: four males 
nearest the disk, followed by two pairs of females 
Louvre statue No. E 10777 has a similar group in- 
cised on the chest, with four baboons in one register 
on either side of the disk, sex not indicated. See also 
£. Chassinat, Temple d’Edfou, Vol. XI, Pl. CCCXIX 
(Mém. Miss. Arch. Franc., Vol. XXVIII), where 
the names of the baboons occur, and Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, I1, 268. Sometimes, as in Brit. Mus. 36250, 
this representation of the “god whe is in the disk"’ 
occurs on the flat surface of the top of the stela above 
the head of Bes (Budge, The Mummy [2d ed.], pp 
471-72) 

*E.g., PSBA, Vol. VII (1884), plate after p. 52, 
illustrating Brit. Mus. No. 8445 C; also plate after 
p. 126. Some of these depict fewer than six baboons, 
as, e.g., Cairo No. 9444, in Daressy, op. cit., Pl. XIII 

** Such projections at the top are known, but they 
usually contain a representation of the head of Bes; see 
F. Arundale and J. Bonomi, Gallery of Antiquities 
Selected from the British Museum, Pl. XX; H. Inghoit, 
Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fouilles a 
Hama en Syrie (1932-1938) (Copenhagen, (1940)), 
Pl. XL: (Ingholt states [ibid., p. 122] that the Hama 
cippus is the only one as yet found outside of Egypt) 
Since the Bes head is shown on the front of Oriental 
Institute cippus No. 10738, the broken projection, 
which seems too large merely to have provided 
space for piercing, could scarcely have borne any 
representation except the figure of the ‘‘god who is in 
the disk’’ or, possibly, that of Thoth as a baboon, 
which occurs on the flat surface above Bes on Ori- 
ental Institute No. 16881. 


the back of the amulet, including parts of 
three lines of the inscription (Pl. II, B). The 
remainder of the latter is well preserved, but it 
is so crudely engraved as to be virtually illeg- 
ible in places, especially in the continuation on 
the front. There are seventeen horizontal lines 
of hieroglyphs on the back, one on the lower 
edge, and one across the bottom of the obverse 
of the amulet, while the background of this 
side, including nearly all the spaces between 
and about the figures in relief, is occupied by 
more than a dozen columns of shapeless signs. 

In marked contrast to the roughly executed 
signs of No. 10738 is the neat workmanship of 
No. 16881, which is inscribed on all surfaces 
except the front. The hieroglyphs are clearly 
incised in vertical columns, arranged in the 
following manner: Left edge (i.e., on the child’s 
right): two columns, reading from right to 
left;** back: eight columns, from right to left, 
each of which continues across the base, from 
back to front; beveled top edge: one column; 
right edge (i.e., on the child’s left): two col- 
umns, from right to left; the text, however, is 
interrupted after the first column by the verti- 
cal line of hieroglyphs on the top edge of the 
amulet; top of base, in front of and between 
front and hind feet of the foremost crocodile: 
four short columns. 

Both amulets contain the same inscription, 
though each contains passages omitted from 
the other, and both are so corrupt in places as 
to be virtually incomprehensible. The text is 
well known from the Metternich stela, where 
it appears as lines 38-48 of the reverse,*’ and 
from other monuments, including cippi too 
numerous to list in detail.** Following No. 
16881, it is translated here without commen- 
tary, in order to provide some idea of the con- 
tents and to afford an understanding of the 

*In column 1 and in four-fifths of column 2 
the hieroglyph for n is rendered in the conventional 
manner as the water sign; throughout the remainder 
of the inscription, and everywhere on cippus No. 
10738, this sign is in the form of a simple horizontal 


line. Lack of space prevents illustration of all sur- 
faces of No. 16881. 

+7 Golenishchev, op. cit., Pl. III. 

** The earliest example, Cairo No. 9403, is assigned 


by Daressy (op. cit., p. 13) to a date ‘“‘peut-étre 
remontée jusqu'é la XIX* dynastie’’; others range 


through the Twentieth and Twenty-sixth dynasties 
to the Ptolemaic period. 
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purpose of the cippi. A critical edition of these 
magical texts wor obviously extend beyond 
the range of the p.esent series of Oriental In- 
stitute Museum Notes.* 


(1) O Ancient One*® who rejuvenates himself 
in his (own) time, Old Man*® who renews his 
yuuth: mayest thou send to me Thoth® at my 
cry, so that he may drive away Grim-face® for 
me. Osiris is on the water, the Eye of Horus (2) 
with him; the great Winged Disk* hovers over 
him; and the Great One“ is in his grasp who 
bore the gods as a child. If one approaches that 
which is on the water, one approaches the weep- 
ing Eye of Horus (3) likewise. 

Back ye! these water dwellers,“ this enemy, 
dead man, dead woman, male opponent, female 
opponent, etc.“: raise not your heads, water 
dwellers,* if(?) Osiris draws near to you, for, 
behold, (4) he is (bound) for Busiris. Let your 
mouths be closed and your gullets blocked. Back 
thou, evildoer! Raise not thy face against those 
who are on the water, (for) they are Osiris. 

(When) Re embarks in his boat (5) to behold 
the Ennead of Kheraha,*’ the lords of the nether- 
world will stand and cut thee to pieces. If 
Grim-face® comes out against Osiris when he is 
on the water, the Eye of Horus being over him, 
avert your face(s, so that they are) placed on your 
back(s), (6) O Water dwellers. Your mouth(s) 


* The translation is a tentative effort offered with 
misgivings and deserves to be generously strewn 
with queries 

‘*° These words of salutation are apparently ad- 
dressed to the god represented as Bes on the amulets, 
as if, in becoming young again, he assumes the form 
of Horus the child 

“The opening words of Oriental Institute No. 
10738 are destroyed as far as the name of the god. 

“See n. 11 above. The epithet is determined on 
our No. 16881 with the normal crocodile hieroglyph, 
but some texts, including the parallel on the Metter- 
nich stela, write the crocodile with his head turned 
over his back. As already indicated, this position of 
the crocodile, both in the texts and in the sculptured 
figures of the amulet, might appear to justify the 
translation of the phrase nh}-hr as ‘“Turn-face’’ rather 
than ‘‘Grim-face,’’ or the like 

“See JEA, XXI, 28-29 

‘* Written as if it were the name of a goddess, 
this word occurs only in Oriental Institute No. 16881. 
Many of the variants agree in reading: ‘“‘The great 
Winged Disk hovers over him, great in his grasp."’ 


* The determinatives indicate that fish and croco- 
diles are intended. 

“This abbreviation renders an Egyptian equiva- 
lent common in magical formulae 

*? Ancient town and sanctuary at the site of Old 
Cairo, known as Babylon to the Greeks, 


have been sealed by Re, your gullet(s) closed 
by Sekhmet, your tongue(s) cut out by Thoth, 
your eye(s) put out by Heka;** these four gods 
(7) who protect Osiris, it is they (also) who pro- 
tect those who are on the water: all ‘people and 
all creatures‘* which are on the water on this day; 
and they that are on the water come forth in 
safety. 

Protect Re in the midst of the sky; protect 
the Great God*° in the coffin; protect the one who 
is (8) on the water. 

A sound of lamentation is in the House of 
Neith,* a loud cry in the Great House, and loud 
wailing in the mouth of the Cat.** The gods and 
the goddesses cry out saying, “what is it, what 
is it?” and, “‘the *bdw-fish, it was born that thy 
course might be turned away from me, O Evil- 
doer.’’5* 

(9) lam Khnum, Lord of He-wére! Beware of 
repeating thine injury a second time because of 
this which thou hast done before the great 
Ennead. Remove thyself from me! I am a god! 

Hey! Hey! O (10) Re, hast thou not heard the 
sound of the loud cry since night began on the 
bank of Nedjit**—the sound of the loud ery of 
every god and every goddess, (of) the great 
(11) Ennead mourning over the injury which the 
evildoer has done to thee? 

(12) Hey! Hey! Behold, Re is furious and 
enraged at it, and he has ordered thine execution 
to be carried out.*® Back, thou evildoer! 

Another utterance. Words spoken: Enchanted 
forsooth (13) is the Ennead of Re by the n‘y- 
serpent. Bitten is the child; bitten is the youth 
(14) by Djeser-tep.* 


‘® Personification of magic 

‘** The Egyptian word for ‘small cattle.'’ The text 
here clearly reflects the importance of the Nile as a 
means of transportation for man and animals 

*° Osiris. 

% Goddess of Sais in the western Delta 


* The animal sacred to the goddess Bastet: a 
litany is addressed to this cat on the obverse of the 
Metternich stela 


‘3 For the protective role of the !bd@w-fish, see Kees, 
op. cit., p. 65, with n. 4. My doubtful translation fol- 
lows certain of the parallels, especially Cairo No 
9403 and Cairo (“Journal d'entrée’’) No. 46341 


‘% The mythological place where Osiris was mur- 
dered by his brother Set 


* This portion of the text of No. 16881 is corrupt 
and incomprehensible; my attempted translation is 
based on parallels, mainly that of Cairo No. 45341, 
which has it in duplicate in different contexts 


% A serpent, perhaps the cobra; the phrase means 
literally, ‘‘erect of head."’ 
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Be silent, be silent, my son! I am thy mother; 
I will save thee. Great of Magic, come and save 
the child!®’ 


A cursory reading of the foregoing inscrip- 
tion will scarcely result in a clear conception of 
its purpose on the cippi of Horus. It is plain, 
however, that the speaker is threatened with 
danger from creatures in the water which are 
typified by fish and crocodiles; this danger, 
however, in view of the scorpions, snakes, and 
animals grasped in the hands of the infant 
Horus, extends also to a wide assortment of 
fearsome creatures. Equally clear is the fact 
that the speaker identifies himself with vari- 
ous divinities, including Osiris floating on the 
Nile, Khnum (by direct statement in col. 9), 
and, above all, with Horus the child. Actually, 
longer texts, such as the Metternich inscrip- 
tion, indicate that the speaker, or the person 
for whom the benefits of the amulet are in- 
tended, desires himself to be identified with 
all the gods depicted in the “vignettes”’ carved 
on its surface. Just as these divine beings have 
suffered from the stings of scorpions, the bites 
of serpents, and similar injuries inflicted by the 
creatures of nature, and just as they have been 
healed by the magical power and intervention 
of other gods, so also will the humble victim 
of similar injuries certainly recover, provided 
that he makes proper use of his amulet. 

Most important for the understanding of 
the role of Horus on the crocodiles, whose fig- 
ure dominates all the cippi, is the story related 
in the Metternich inscription® and very brief- 
ly summarized in columns 13 and 14 of Orien- 
tal Institute cippus No. 16881. We learn there 
that Horus, the infant son of Isis (and the dead 
Osiris), has been fatally stung by a scorpion. 
His distracted mother finds his lifeless body 
and, amid loud wailing and lamentation, ap- 
peals to the god Thoth to restore him. Thoth 
responds to her plea and successfully invokes 
the magical power of the gods to bring Horus 
back to life and to restore him to health, with 


57 The remainder of the inscription on No. 16881, 
consisting of a few phrases only, make no sense to me 
and seem not to occur in the parallels which I had at 
my disposal. The translation does not render the 
text carved on the front of No. 10738. 


58 L]. 168 ff. 


power henceforth to trample such creatures 
beneath his feet. 

Such, then, is the purpose of the hiero- 
glyphic texts on the monuments of this char- 
acter. It remains to devote a few words to the 
means by which their benefits became avail- 
able to the owner or user. 

This subject has been admirably discussed 
by M. Lacau®* with special reference to two 
monuments in the Cairo Museum several 
times cited in this article (Pl. III, A and B),. 
His description of the base of the statue of 
Djed-Hor points out that the statue itself 
stands in a depression cut in the top surface of 
the base, that a channel in front of this depres- 
sion leads to a somewhat deeper basin with 
rounded ends extending across the front of the 
base. The bottom and sides of both the depres- 
sion and the basin are covered with incised 
magical texts concerned with the protection 
from and the healing of injuries caused by 
snakes, scorpions, and other creatures. It is 
obvious, concludes M. Lacau, that the healing 
properties of the monument consisted in the 
power transferred by these magical formulae to 
water poured on the statue (PI. IIT, A), which 
flowed over the inscriptions and collected in 
the basin. This water, potent through con- 
tact with the magical words, was then dipped 
out and became the “medicine” whereby, 
either through external application or as a 
beverage, the wounds caused by stings or bites 
were believed to be healed. The base of Cairo 
stela No. 9402 (Pl. III, B) is provided with 
channels and a basin similar to those of No. 
43341. Since, however, the surfaces of these 
are uninscribed, it is evident that the water 
which collected in the basin must have at- 
tained its powers through contact with the 
magical formulae which cover all surfaces of 
the stela itself. It was apparently necessary to 
pour the water on the stela so that, laden with 
magic borrowed from the texts with which it 
came in contact, it might be drawn from the 
basin and used for its healing properties by the 
unfortunate victim. 

While large monuments of this character 
were manifestly intended to be set up in tem- 
ples for the benefit of worshipers (and thus, 


5° Op. cit., pp. 189-209. 
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of course, for the self-interest of the person de- 
picted or named in the inscriptions),® it is 
extremely probable that smaller amulets such 
as our cippi were of a private character. Most 
of them bear no inscriptions containing the 
names and titles of their owners.*' They were 
doubtless manufactured for sale to individuals 
who desired protection or “insurance’’ for 
themselves and the members of their house- 
hold. That the efficacy of the larger monu- 
ments was provided by water which had 
touched the proper inscriptions suggests a 
similar means of obtaining the benefits of the 
smaller cippi. Upon, occasion, it seems quite 
probable that one of these household amulets, 
such as Oriental Institute No. 16881, was sub- 
merged for a time in a vessel of water which 
then, laden with magical restorative powers 
derived from the hieroglyphic spells, was ap- 
plied or taken by the sufferer, with an efficacy 
which can be left to our imagination—as, in- 
deed, it undoubtedly depended on his. That his 
faith was extensive may be safely concluded by 
the large number of cippi which have survived 
to our own time in the museums of the world. 

A final word is necessary on the date of our 
two amulets. Since neither object was found in 
an excavation, this date must be determined 
by comparison with other pieces of the same 
type or by study of the internal evidence. 

Without going into detail, it may be said 
that No. 16881, both on stylistic grounds and 
after comparison of the hieroglyphic texts with 
those of other cippi for orthography and con- 
tent, must be assigned to the latest dynastic 
period, probably early Ptolemaic. 

With regard to No. 10738 we are on some- 
what more certain ground, and, if it were not 
for the unfortunate fact that the amulet is 
slightly damaged, we should be able to date it 
exactly. For this cippus once contained a per- 
sonal name, now lost, which offers nearly cer- 
tain limits within which it must fall. This name 

**The statue of Djed-Hor, for example, was 
found in the ruins of ancient Athribis, which possessed 
an important temple of Horus; the Metternich stela 
was copied (in ancient times) from a monument in a 
temple of the cemetery of the Mnevis bulls at Heli- 


opolis (see ll. 87 ff. of the inscription); Cairo stela 
No. 9402 was discovered in the ruins of Memphis. 


* Oriental Institute No. 10738 is a noteworthy 
exception, however, as will be seen below. 


(and possibly an accompanying title) occupied 
about four and one half squares at the begin- 
ning of line 2 (Pl. II, B). We know from nu- 
merous parallels that the first few phrases of 
the text read as follows: “O Ancient One who 
rejuvenates himself in his time, Old Man who 
renews his youth: mayest thou sent to me 
Thoth at my cry, so that he may drive away 
Grim-face for me.’”’ That the text of No. 10738 
began in the same manner is confirmed by the 
remainder of the inscription, which closely fol- 
lows the parallels, with few variations, for 
some distance. Moreover, a few signs at the 
end of line 1 are preserved, indicating that it 
concluded with the words “at the cry of;’® 
that is, the word “cry,” written with an uncer- 
tain sign nearly rubbed off, was followed either 
by a suffix pronoun of the first person singular, 
to be translated “at my cry,” or by a genitive 
(probably direct) at the beginning of the next 
line, to be rendered “‘at the ery of.” That the 
second alternative is the correct one in this 
broken inscription is corroborated by the cir- 
cumstance that its continuation in line 2 de- 
parts from the version occurring on all paral- 
lels examined by me, in that it shows a change 
from the first to the third person singular mas- 
culine. Thus it reads, “‘that thou mayest send 
Thoth at the cry® of NN, in order that he 
(Thoth) may drive away Grim-face for him.” 
The italicized words, if compared with the 
translation quoted earlier in this paragraph, 
clearly demonstrate the necessity of a personal 
name in the lacuna (here abbreviated to 
“NN’’), since it contains the antecedent of the 
masculine pronoun “him.” 

The name in the lacuna would be entirely 

* The worn sign for “‘cry’’ or ‘“‘voice’’ appears to 
have two short transverse strokes near the top which 
create the impression of the n»/fr-sign; its shape, 
indeed, is quite different from that of the one which 
I assume to be a repetition of the same hieroglyph in 
the group m* Arw immediately after the damaged 
cartouche in the next line. While I am quite aware 
of the difficulty raised by this problem, my pro- 
posed reading seems assured by the thirteen parallels 


of the text which I have found, none of which shows 
any material variation. 


ss | have as yet no suggestion for an alternative 
reading, with the word n/r, if that reading should 
prove possible (see the preceding note). Whatever 
it might be, the continuation of the sentence, with 
pronoun in the third person singular masculine, would 
still favor my general line of argument. 
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beyond the possibility of recovery were it not 
for two facts. First, it was written within a car- 
touche, the end of which is unmistakably pre- 
served, followed by the epithet m3< hrw which 
frequently indicates the person so designated 
to be deceased. Second, the name is further 
identified within certain limits by the phrase 
after the signs for m3 hrw; this is a statement 
of filiation which may be translated “born of 
Isetenkheb (S.t-n-hb).”** Thus the aid of 
Thoth is invoked in our text in the interest of 
a king who is the son of a woman named 
Isetenkheb. 

If, as appears reasonable enough, the car- 
touche occupied three full squares in the in- 
scription,® it is evident that there is space in 
front of it, at the beginning of line 2, for little 
more than one square. This would argue for 
the presence before the cartouche of the cus- 
tomary royal title, but nothing additional. If 
the cartouche contained the prenomen of a 
king, we should expect either “King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt” or “Lord of the Two 
Lands,” either of which would occupy a 
square. Both titles could have been included 
only in case the hieroglyphs were somewhat 
crowded. If, on the other hand, the king’s 
nomen stood in the cartouche, the preceding 
titles would have been “Son of Re” or “Lord of 
Diadems”’ or both, if space permitted. 

The name as written in the cartouche con- 
cluded with a small sign which I have deter- 
mined by careful examination with a lens to 
be a completely preserved letter ¢. Thus the 
text on the amulet may be completed, except 
for the greater part of the actual royal name, 
and the problem is to supply a king (1) whose 
prenomen or nomen contained a ¢ as the last 


* Literally, “‘whom Isetenkheb made."' While the 
perfective relative form of the verb is written ir.t.n, 
the feminine ¢ is certainly an error, as is proved by 
the masculine dative mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, for the latter unquestionably agrees with 
the masculine antecedent of this relative form. Fur- 
thermore, the epithet m3* 4rw after the cartouche is 
masculine, though there is ample space between the 
two hieroglyphs for a feminine ¢ if one had been 
wanted. For the significance of the name S.t-n-hb 
see AZ, XXX (1892), 113-14; JEA, XXX, 20, 54-58 


6s Few cartouches are shorter than three squares, 
and many are longer. See H. Gauthier, Livre des rois, 
Vols. III and IV, passim (our cartouche is certain to 
fall within the period covered by these two volumes). 





sign in the cartouche and (2) whose mother 
was named Isetenkheb. 

The problem is not especially simple. Con- 
sideration must be given to a number of ladies 
of the Twenty-first Dynasty and later who 

nay have been the mothers of kings. Fortu- 
nately, they do not stand on ar. equal basis, 
for it is possible to detect a certain develop- 
ment in the orthography of the name Iseten- 
kheb. If any reliance could be placed on this fea- 
ture, it would enable us to narrow our search 
and to eliminate certain of the candidates. 

Isetemkheb, as it was originally spelled, is 
an Egyptian compound.meaning “Isis is in 
Chemmis.”’ In the beginning it must have been 
read S.t-m-h-bi.ty, since the name of Chem- 
mis in early times was read 3h-bi.ty;* but it de- 
veloped through various stages, including the 
form employed as the last element of the word 
on our amulet, S.t-n-hb, until it became the 
Greek Xéupis.** It may not be possible, and I 
shall not here undertake, to determine precise- 
ly when the reduction of 3h-bi.ty to hb first oc- 
curred, nor is it likely that the pronunciation 
is consistently reflected at all times by the 
orthography of the word in the inscriptions. 
It is certain, however, that Oriental Institute 
cippus No. 10738 has this reduced spelling of 
the name, with hb for Chemmis, since the 
hieroglyphic signs for h and 6} are written out 
alphabetically, and the bee-hieroglyph, which 
was once employed to write the word bi.ty, has 
disappeared altogether, leaving the plant-sign, 
its original significance apparently forgotten,” 
at the end, immediately before the female de- 
terminative. 

Sometimes during this process of ortho- 
graphic development, the letter n was substi- 
tuted for m™® before the word hb, but since in 


** The ¢ may not have been the last letter of the 
name, however; see my discussion of this type of prob- 
lem in J NES, IV, 234-39, esp. p. 237. 


8? See Worterbuch, I, 13; H. Gauthier, Dict. géogr., 
I, 11; If, 173. 


88 The later development is traced in /ZA, XXX, 
19-22. 

%* Ibid., p. 20. 

7° Not infrequently the preposition is omitted al- 
together; occasionally, in two examples of the name 
on the same object, one spells it with and the other 
without the preposition; e.g., Aegyptische Inschriften 
.... Berlin, Il, 337, No. 8534, and p. 338, No. 8545, 
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Late Egyptian these were mere graphic vari- 
ants for a consonant pronounced like n, it 
might be expected that the two characters 
would be used indifferently. Since this sub- 
stitution occurs in the name on our amulet, it 
should here be transcribed Isetenkheb. 

In an effort to determine whether this spell- 
ing of S.t-n-hb can be dated, I made a study of 
all the examples which I could locate, regard- 
less of orthographic peculiarities. I discovered 
that Isetemkheb and its variants appear as a 
woman’s name from the Twenty-first Dynasty 
to the Greco-Roman period. While not very 
common, it occurs a number of times applied 
to members of the royal family, and in a few 
cases it is impossibie to determine whether 
various occurrences in a given period refer to 
the same or to different persons. 

Most examples of the name show it spelled 
with m, either with the owl or with the gazelle’s 
rib." There are far too many of these to list 
them in detail, but all of them, with one ex- 
ception,” date from the Twenty-first Dynasty. 
Most of them are names of princesses of this 


period, including the wife of the high priest 
and King Menkheperre,”* the daughter of the 


shawabtis of Princess Isetemkheb of the Twenty- 
first Dynasty. The writing with m is most frequent, 
however. Aside from these shawabtis, all other occur- 
rences of the name without the preposition amount 
to no more than six: two from the Twenty-second 
Dynasty (Louvre stela No. 8099, Annales du service, 
XVIII, 260; R. Lepsius, Denkmdler, Text, Il, 45, 
No. 2); from the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, one cer- 
tain (L. Borchardt, Statuen und Statuetten von Kinigen 
und Privatleuten, III, 5), and one uncertain (as dated 
by Borchardt, AZ, XXVII [1889], 11, on the basis 
of Berlin statue No. 10192 from Sais which contained 
the name, also without preposition; see Berlin Avus- 
Verzeichnis [1899], pp. 258-59; this object 
appears to have been lost, and the number 10192 was 
skipped in the publication of the Berlin inscriptions 
Inschr., Vol. I1]); from the Twentieth to the 
Twenty-fifth dynasties, in a reused tomb, one (D. 
Randall MacIver and A. C. Mace, El-Amrah and 
Abydos, Vol. II, Pl. LVII, No. 21; also p. 100); 
Ptolemaic or Roman, one (Ahmed Bey Kamal, 
Stéles ptolémaiques et romaines, p. 14, stela No. 22013). 
While the omission of the m is apparently not a spo- 
radic error, it appears to have been a matter of some 
indifference whether the preposition was retained or 
dropped out. 


fihrliches 


\Aegypt 


" Gardiner, 
Aa 13 


Egyptian Grammar, “Sign List," 


* From year 34 of Darius; see Rec. de trar., XXV 
(1903), 60 


* Lepsius, Denkmdler, Vol. LII, Pl. 251, i. 


same,’ the daughter of Smendes and Henut- 
tawy,”* and others whose connections with the 
dynasty are not so clear.”* 

With regard to the substitution of n for m 
in the name, I have found that it occurs only 
twice in the Twenty-second Dynasty: once on 
a set of canopic jars belonging to the wife of 
Osorkon II,”’ a second time as a later insertion 
(but still in the same dynasty) on a block from 
Herakleopolis Magna now in the Cairo Mu- 
seum.”* Another example is wrongly attributed 
to this dynasty by Mace.”* The remaining 
three examples of the name spelled with n be- 
long to the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. One of these 
ladies was a daughter of King Shabaka,** the 
other two the mother and wife, respectively," 
of the well-known minister, Mentuemhat, of 
the reign of Taharka and his successors. 

Mention has already been made of the form 
in which the town name Chemmis occurs in the 
name of Isetenkheb on our amulet, where it is 
spelled out alphabetically with the hiero- 
glyphic consonants for h and 6. This proves to 
be a most significant factor in the problem of 
its date. For, of all the examples of the name 
which I have been able to find, only six spell 

’* Gauthier, III, 
Cercueils des cachettes royales, pp. 112, 113, 117, 122- 
25, 127-30, 132-33, 135, 138-40, 142, 144-45, 147, 
149, 152-54, 156-62, 164, 166, 171. See also Gauthier, 
op. cit., III, 269-70, where he incorrectly and in self- 


contradiction refers to the same lady as the wife of 
Menkheperre 


* AZ, XXI 
pp. 282-83. 


Livre des rois, 


272; Daressy, 


(1883), 73-74; Gauthier, op. cit., 


* For example, the lady who usurped Cairo 
coffin No. 6006 (Chassinat, La seconde trouvaille de 
Deir el-Bahari, pp. 17-19, 22); and those whose 
names were found on shawabtis at Abydos (Maclver 
and Mace, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. LVII, No. 19 [p. 99), 
No. 20 [p. 78]); or the one named on Cairo offering 
table No. 23101, also from Abydos (Ahmed Bey 
Kamal, Tables d’offrandes, p. 86) 

77 W. Wreszinski, Aegyptische Inschriften aus dem 
K. K. Hofmuseum in Wien, p. 182 

7 This block, “Journal d'entrSe, 39140,"' was 
originally inscribed under Sheshonk I; see Mélanges 
Maspero, Vol. Is, pp. 817—40, esp. pp. 837-38 

7* Maclver and Mace, op. cit., p. 79, Pl. XLI. It 
occurs on two clay statue bases found in tomb No 

‘° According to Maclver and Mace, ibid., p 
without presentation of evidence for the date 
also pp. 86 and 97; Pls. 39 and 57, No. 22 

% Mém. Miss. Arch. Franc., VIII, 291, Nos. 201 
and 210 (see also p. 311 for geneology of Mentuem- 
hat); Rec. de trar.. XXXIV (1912), 169, XXXV 
(1913), 207, 210, 214. 


See 
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out Chemmis with these alphabetic characters. 
Five of these six are precisely dated: one of 
them refers to S.t-n-hb the daughter of Sha- 
baka ;*° two to the mother and wife of Men- 
tuemhat;* one to a daughter of Psamtek II™ 
(Twenty-sixth Dynasty); another occurs on a 
monument dated in the thirty-fourth year of 
Darius; the sixth one alone is of uncertain 
date. It has already been mentioned above,”* 
and, in view of the extremely limited range of 
time covered by this spelling of the proper 
name, it appears certain that MaclIver and 
Mace should have assigned the two statue 
bases on which it is inscribed (and possibly the 
tomb in which they were found) to the period 
covered by the latter part of the Twenty-third 
and the partially contemporary Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth dynasties. 

Oriental Institute amulet No. 10738 plainly 
falls into this group of objects, with its similar 
writing of S.t-n-hb, and it can safely be as- 
signed to the same period as the other six. 

Unfortunately, this three-quarters of a cen- 
tury is one of the most obscure in Egyptian 
history. It was a period of rival kings and king- 
lets, with claimants of the throne in several dif- 
ferent local capitals, and with the threat of 
foreign conquerors keeping all of them alike in 
constant readiness for precipitate flight. In- 
deed, it is impossible to know whether all these 
ephemeral figures even troubled to provide for 
themselves a complete set of titulary designa- 
tions in the custom of Egyptian pharaohs, and 
one cartouche only is known for some of 
them.** A number of them, including Osorkon 
III, Rudamun, and Piankhi, had the same pre- 
nomen Usermaatre, which in hieroglyphic could 
end with ¢, but it is not very probable that any 
of them would have used the “throne name”’ 
(prenomen) rather than his personal name on 
a monument of the character of our amulet. 
In addition, the mother of Piankhi, whose iden- 
tity is unknown, was probably an Ethiopian 
and would scarcely have been called Iseten- 
kheb. Pedubastet I, whose name also may be 


8: Borchardt, op. cit., IIT, 5. 
83 See Gauthier, op. cit., III, 402, 406, 412-16. 


written with final t, was of uncertain origin; he 
might have been the son of a princess by that 
name. If such were the case, he would be a 
likely candidate for our damaged cartouche. 
However, I suspect that he lived somewhat 
too early, that the name was still written with- 
out the alphabetic f and 6 in his mother’s day. 
Possibly a better candidate, because he appar- 
ently flourished a generation later, would be 
Pefnefdibastet, whose mother, likewise, is un- 
recorded. He had an ambitious contemporary 
at Sais in the western Delta named Tefnakht, 
and the latter’s cartouche also might have been 
written with final ¢. If Tefnakht should chance 
to have been the son of a woman by the name 
of Isetenkheb, he might well have been the re- 
sult of a political alliance by his father with a 
princess of the Bubastite line at Bubastis or 
Tanis.** 

It would also be possible, in an effort to 
identify the son of our Isetenkheb, to begin 
with the known and pass to the unknown. 
Thus, for example, it has been shown that 
King Shabaka (Twenty-fifth Dynasty, but 
probably contemporary with the Twenty- 
fourth) had a daughter called Isetenkheb* in 
addition to his son and successor Shabataka. 
It cannot be denied that an alliance might 
have been made between this daughter and a 
member of the legitimate royal line at Bubastis 
or Tanis; possibly a son of this union is the un- 
known king of our cartouche—another ephem- 
eral claimant of the Egyptian throne whom 
history has not even recorded. 

While, therefore, the cartouche on Oriental 
Institute cippus No. 10738 cannot be restored 
with absolute confidence, the piece may be 
dated with small danger of error to that period 
of foreign domination in Egypt which fell be- 
tween the conquest by Piankhi the Ethiopian 
(730 B.c.) and the expulsion of the Assyrians 
under Psamtek I (653 B.c.). 

Kerri C, SEELE 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University or Cuicaco 
8* His mother's name is certainly not recorded; see 


Gauthier, op. cit., III, 408, n. 2 (last paragraph, on 
p. 409). 
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q JEAN SAINTE FARE GARNOT AND CLAIRE LALOUETTE 
ie. [Most American scholars have been concerned about gaining access to European and other 
at foreign scientific publications of the war years or, at least, about ascertaining what was published 
h- abroad during this period. While on his recent scientific mission to the United States, Professor 
y. Jean Sainte Fare Garnot of the Paris Ecole des Hautes Etudes kindly offered to supply the read- 
r- ers of the Journal with a bibliography of French Egyptologists covering the years 1940-46, with 
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n- list, prepared by Professor Garnot with the assistance of Mlle Claire Lalouette, includes the 
ry works of French scholars resident both in France and abroad. It will continue through two issues 
it, of the Journal, and every effort will be made to include in the second instalment whatever titles 
en may have been overlooked in the present one, either by oversight or through the continued 
ce inaccessibility of certain French journals published in foreign countries.—Eprrors’ Nore.] 
“ Auuiot, Maurice. “Une orthographe non . “Notes sur le dieu Montou,” Bulletin 
os reconnue du mot ‘ntiw,” Revue d’égyptologie , de l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orien- 
es IV (1940), 227-28. tale, XL (1941), 1-49, 
” ~. Compte-rendu de W. Orro, Handbuch Bruyére, BERNARD. “Deir el Medineh, 
; der Archéologie (section sur l’archéologie fouilles tS Institut L. rangais, Chronique 
7 égyptienne, par A. ScHarrr), dans Revue d Egypte, mtr s ptrne op. Ses. 
a d’égyptologie, IV (1940), 133-35. ane: Le Sphinx e Guiseh et les épreuves 
mn. -. Compte-rendu de G. Leresvre, sportives du sacre, Chronique d’ Egypte, 
at . : om : : No. 38 (1944), pp. 194-206. 
Grammaire de l’Egyptien classique, dans eet = — 
ut fines . gear > ogg . te Cavaienac, Eugene. “La Fin de la XVIII¢ 
Bibliotheca orientalis, No. 3 (1946), pp. 53- te wee i e > 
y- - dynastie,”’ Revue hittite et asianique, XL 
wi. \ 
“mie ee 1940), 213-22. 
7 Baraize, Emme. “L’‘Agora’ d’Hermopolis, . be } aoe alta . ’ ; 
ca. ee pte: a Cuevrier, Henri. “Une Chapelle de Sésostris 
Annales du Service des Antiquités de ’ Egypte, , wn : 
ht : * s I** 4 Karnak,’’ Comptes-rendus des séances de 
XL (1941), 741-60. Pere wet 
la ‘ : l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
bis BERNARD-DELAPIERRE, Guy. “Une nouvelle 1943, pp. 221-34 
- mention de la déesse Mafdet sous la I° (Cyeveier, Henri, en collaboration avec 
is ge Revue d'égyptologie, IV (1940), Brienne Drioton. Le Temple reposoir dé 
m eer | aa : Seti II 4 Karnak. Le Caire, 1940. 
Boreux, CHARLES. ““Trois ceuvres égyptiennes ,, a ier 
; “0 a CLeRE, JEAN-Jacques. “A propos du mot ... 
de la donation Atherton Curtis,” Monu- . - ne P >. ” 
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ed a = s af —— 1 age A egyptologie, IV (1940), 113-21. 
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od . statuettes cgyptie _— " aire comportant un hiéroglyphe nou- 
Be collection Henri de Nanteuil,” Monumenis veau,” Miscellanea Gregoriana (Cité du 
“ et mémoires Piot, XX XIX (1943), 7-26. Vatican), 1941, pp. 63-72, 455-66. 
vw Compte-rendu de P. BoBRovskY, PDg.pecu-Laporie, Jean. “Note sur un vase 
” Collection of Antiquities Purchased in Syria du Musée de Limoges,”’ Chronique d’ Egypte, 
and Egypt, dans Revue d’égyptologie, IV No. 32 (1941), pp. 249-50. 
Ls (1940), 157-58. —. “Le Dieu Bés, nain, pygmée ou dan- 
~. Compte-rendu de J. Capart, L’Art ur?” Chronique d’ Egypte, No. 32 (1941), 
égyptien, choix de documents, Tomes II et pp. 252-54. 
see III, dans Chronique d’ Egypte, No. 36 (1943), ——., “L’Aura humaine et le ka égyptien,”’ 
on 








pp. 248-50. 

BissoN DE LA Roque, Fernanp. “Téd, 
fouilles antérieures 4 1938,’ Revue d’égyp- 
tologie, IV (1940), 67-74. 


Chronique d’ Egypte, No. 37 (1944), pp. 62- 
67. 

DesrocHes-NoBLEcouRT, CHRISTIANE. L’ Art 
égyptien au Musée du Louvre. Paris, 1941. 
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DesROcHES-NOBLECOURT, CHRISTIANE. “Les 
Tombes A niches orientées,’’ Miscellanea 
Gregoriana, 1941, pp. 63-72. 

———. “Le Papyrus: La feuille blanche,” 
Bulletin trimestriel de ’ Association des Amis 
du Papier, des Arts et des Industries Graphi- 
ques Francais, No. 3 (juillet 1943), pp. 3-18, 
et No. 4 (octobre 1943), pp. 1-16. 

———.. “Note complémentaire sur les fouilles 
du temple de Montou, 4 Karnak,” Chroni- 
que d’ Egypte, No. 35 (1943), pp. 90-91. 

——. “Le Théatre égyptien: Etude sur 
l’ouvrage du Docteur Drioton,”’ Journal des 
savants, octobre-décembre 1943, pp. 166-76. 

———. Compte-rendu de FE. Drioron, Le 
‘Thédtre égyptien, dans Chronique d’ Egypte, 
No. 38 (1944), pp. 241-44. 

———. Compte-rendu de E. Drioron, La 
Chanson des quatre vents, dans Chronique 
d’ Egypte, No. 38 (1944), p. 245. 

—, Compte-rendu de E. Drioron, Re- 
cueil de cryptographie monumentale, dans 
Chronique d’ Egypte, No. 38 (1944), pp. 246 
50. 

——. Le Style égyptien. Paris, 1946. 

Doressg, JEAN. “A propos d’un apophtegme 
copte: Diogéne et les moines égyptiens,” 
Revue de Uhistoire des religions, CX XVIII 
(1944), 84-93. 

Doresse, JEAN, en collaboration avec Mari- 
ANNE GUENTCH-OGLOUEFF-DorREssE, “Le 
Culte d’Aton avant le schisme amarnien,” 
Journal asiatique, CCXXXIII (1941-42), 
181-99. 

Drioton, Prienne. “Recueil de cryptographie 
monumentale,” Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de ’ Egypte, XL (1940), 1-123. 

—_——. “Un ancien jeu copte,”’ Bulletin de la 
Société d’ Archéologie Copte, V1 (1940), 177- 
206. 

——. “Un autel du culte héliopolitain,”’ 
Miscellanea Gregoriana, 1941, pp. 73-81. 
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nant de Medinet-Qoita,”’ Annales du Service 
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———. “Un témoignage de conversion,”’ 
Annales du Service des Antiquités de l’ Egypte, 
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‘Ces quatre brochures, aux éditions de la Rerue 
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trés développés (Le Thédtre égyptien: 113 pages) pub- 
liés dans la Revue du Caire. 
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Stiidien over de El-Amarnabrieven en het Oude- 
Testament inzonderheid wit historisch Oog- 
punt. By Jakosus pe Konine. Delft: W. 
D. Meinema, 1940. Pp. 557. 


Printed in beautiful type on excellent 
heavy paper, this massive Amsterdam thesis 
is a pleasure to read and an ornament to any 
library. The author has obviously labored long 
and earnestly to produce a volume of perma- 
nent value, and he has undoubtedly sueceeded 
to some extent. The detailed discussion of 
various opinions expressed by modern scholars 
with regard to the interpretation of the 
Aimarna Letters, the elaborate bibliographical 
apparatus, and the systematic indexing of the 
material utilized by the author will provide 
helpful information to all who are interested 
in the subject. On the reverse side of the pic- 
ture, the author does not possess a firsthand 
control of such ancillary disciplines as Ac- 
cadian, Canaanite, Egyptian, and archeology; 
in consequence, he is not able to make any 
original contribution to the philological inter- 
pretation of the tablets which will stand 
critical examination, and his effort to reinter- 
pret the archeological evidence has only 
bibliographic significance. 

The primary purpose of the author is to set 
up a chronological framework into which he 
tries to fit the historical data from the Bible 
and external sources. This framework he gives 
in tabular form on pages 430-33, from which a 
few key dates may be quoted to illustrate the 
author’s results: 

B.C. 

1423 Exodus, death of Amenophis II 

1413 Accession of Amenophis ITI, followed by 
first Amarna Letters 

1397 First reports of movements of Abdi- 
Ashirta and Lab’aya 

1385 Abdi-Ashirta dies some two years after 
submitting to Egypt 

1383 The Israelites cross Jordan and make an 
alliance with Lab*aya, who opens Cen- 
tral Palestine to them 


1380 Abdi-Khiba and Shuwardata defeated by 
Joshua, who takes Bethel 

1378 Accession of Amenophis IV (Akhenaten), 
a year after Joshua’s victory at Merom 

1373 Aziru takes Simyra, the year after his 
defeat before Tyre 

1359 Death of Amenophis IV. Battle of Bezek, 
followed by Judah’s capture of Jeru- 
salem 

The author goes into a great deal of detail 
and fixes precise dates with singular confi- 
dence. In his treatment of biblical chronology 
he is more critical than Garstang and Jack, 
but he still tries to adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the dates given at various points in the 
Deuteronomist’s work, including the long- 
range totals in Judg. 11:26 and I Kings 6:1 as 
well as the rough estimates of time on the basis 
of generations which we find in Judges. His 
treatment of archeological chronology shows 
no real understanding of the nature of our 
material; no amount of ingenuity in play- 
ing one scholar off against another, and in 
juggling the historical interpretations of 
archeologists, can replace real knowledge of 
pottery and method. The chapters devoted to 
inner Israelite evidence and to an analysis of 
the archeological situation are thus the weak- 
est of the volume, though they are by no means 
without bibliographic and perhaps heuristic 
value. On the other hand, the author has de- 
voted a great deal of painstaking work to the 
Amarna Tablets and has utilized the perti- 
nent literature very fully up to 1937, when the 
book was evidently completed throughout in 
substantially its present form. Subsequent 
publications, including my paper on “The 
Egyptian Correspondence of Abi-milki, Prince 
of Tyre’’ (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
XXIII, 190-203), which appeared early in 
1938, could no longer be utilized. 

The author’s philological approach to the 
Amarna Letters is best illustrated by his 
translation and discussion of the two docu- 
ments published by Kundtzon as Nos. 252 and 
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333 (pp. 140 ff., 152 ff.), with which may be 
contrasted the reviewer’s much more detailed 
treatment (BASOR, No. 89 [1943], pp. 29 ff., 
and No. 87 [1942], pp. 32 ff.). In the reviewer's 
opinion not a single suggestion of the author in 
these two letters is sound, nor have I been 
able to accept his other original philological 
ideas. On the other hand, the author’s pains- 
taking analysis of the chrenological sequence 
of the letters continues to have some value, 
and there can be no doubt that further 
progress can be made with chronological analy- 
sis as a result of the publication of new evi- 
dence for the identification and dating of 
Egyptian officials mentioned in the Amarna 
Tablets (for details see the reviewer in JNES, 
V [1946], 7-23). 

One illustration will be sufficient to clarify 
my point. EA 216-18, 292, 300, 328, and 337 
all mention an Egyptian commissioner named 
Maya, whose floruit must be dated relatively 
late in the Amarna period, to judge only from 
the names of the princes of Lachish and Gezer 
who were his in.mediate contemporaries. Now 
I have pointed out (JNES, V, 15) that this 
Maya has hitherto been erroneously identi- 
fied and that he is the Maya of Tomb 14 at 
Amarna (Davies, Amarna, V, 1 ff.). The date 
of the latter is fixed approximately by the fact 
that only the three older daughters of Akh- 
enaten were yet born when the tomb in ques- 
tion was built. In Akhenaten’s sixth year only 
his eldest daughter appears on the monuments, 
whereas by his twelfth year four of his six 
daughters had been born. If we date Akhena- 
ten ca. 1377-1360 B.c. (De Koning: 1378- 
1359), this would mean that Maya’s tomb can- 
not antedate 1370 and cannot be later than 
1366; a date about the eleventh year (ca. 
1367) appears safest. Without this direct evi- 
dence from Maya’s tomb, the author had con- 
jectured that Maya’s letters were among the 
latest and could be placed about 1371 B.c. 
(pp. 146-47, 168), whereas I should be in- 
clined to date them about 1365 B.c. (Davies 
has given reason to believe that Maya’s career 
did not long outlast the building of his tomb; 
he may have fallen into disgrace and have dis- 
appeared or been transferred from the court). 
The author’s date for Yanhamu toward the 


end of the reign of Amenophis III and at the 
beginning of the reign of Akhenaten is prob- 
ably correct; I should nuance it only by dating 
his major activity in the decade preceding the 
Aten revolution of the sixth year (ca. 1372/71 
B.c.), after which there seems to have been a 
general replacement of older officials by new 
favorites. Fortunately, De Koning saw the 
importance of Sturm’s discovery that the royal 
name of EA 53 and 55 must be read Namhuria 
and identified with Amenophis IV (p. 117), 
since this observation carries with it a correc- 
tion of Riedel’s chronology, which had been 
accepted by Albrecht Alt and other leading 
scholars. In this connection I may mention 
my observation that the hieratic docket on a 
tablet from Lab*aya (EA 254; for facsimiles 
see Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfund von El 
Amarna, I, 112, and Knudtzon, p. 1005, No. 
142) cannot be read '10'+2 and scarcely 
'20'+2 but probably '30'+2; the legs of the 
damaged hieratic character for the decade are 
too low in comparison with the following sign 
for “2” to permit the first reading, whereas 
their position is perfect for the third alterna- 
tive. Correct, accordingly, Eduard Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, II, 1°, 336 (twelfth 
year of Amenophis IV), and De Koning, pages 
119-20 (tvelfth year of Amenophis IIT). The 
year in which EA 254 was written would then 
be 1382/81 (Borchardt’s chronology), a date 
which suits the situation exceedingly well. 

In concluding this brief review, we thank 
the author for the labor he has put into the 
volume, which will be useful if critically used. 


W. F. ALBricat 
Johns Hopkins University 


Der Dreieinige Gott in Religionshistorischer 
Beleuchtung, Vol. II: Die drei Naturgott- 
heiten, Part 1. By Ditriter NIELSEN. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
1942. Pp. xvii+250. 

For some forty years Ditlef Nielsen has 
been making valuable contributions to the 
comparative study of the religion of the peo- 
ples of Semitic culture. While his field of 
special interest has been South Arabia, he has 
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not neglected the epigraphic, archeological, 
and literary sources from Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Canaan. One might easily name a hundred 
or more scholars who have enriched Semitic 
scholarship in the last fifty years by studies of 
special problems in the religions of the pre- 
Christian period, but too few of them have 
given us comprehensive syntheses of ancient 
Semitic religion as a whole. Among these few, 
Nielsen deserves a prominent place. While he 
may be criticized for schematic tendencies, as 
Albright says in his From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (p. 321), and though his main theories 
may be subject to considerable revision in the 
light of future discoveries or in the further 
sifting of recent discoveries (e.g., Dussaud 
has recently found fault with his interpreta- 
tion of some problems in Ugaritic religion; see 
Les Anciennes religions orientales, 11, 371 n., 
in the Mana series, 1945), no fair-minded read- 
er of his work will deny that he has brought 
together a vast amount of pertinent material 
and has interpreted it with imagination and 
insight as well as philological carefulness. 

The present volume continues the discus- 
sion of Semitic divine triads begun in Volume 
I, published in 1922 (not in 1927, as Nielsen 
inadvertently writes in his Preface). Part 2 of 
Volume II and Volume III, the author hope- 
fully promises, will soon appear. Possibly they 
have already been published, but the reviewer 
has not seen them. 

The contents of the present volume are as 
follows. 


I. Introduction. Old Arabic Religion as the 
Mother of the Other Semitic Religions. Its 
Astral Religion Contrasted with That of 
Mesopotamia. The Ancient Triad Moon, 
Sun, Venus Star Corresponding to Father 
God, Mother Goddess, and Divine Son 

II. The Ancient Arabic Conception of Nature. 
Primacy of the Moon as a Ruling Force in 
the Measuring of Time and in Natural 
Growth 

III. The Ancient Arabic Nature Religion. Its 
Spread to Other Parts of the Semitic World. 
Sumer, Akkad and Syria-Canaan as Misch- 
ungsgebiele. Further Foreign Influences in 
the Evolution of the Canaanite Moon-God 
into a Rain-God and Storm-God 

IV. The Great Moon-God. Warah and Sin 


V. The Great Moon-God as Rain-God and 
Fertility-God. Dhu-Samawi and Dagan 

VI. The Great Moon-God as Storm-God and 
Lightning-God. Resheph and Hadad. Sur- 
vival of These Gods into Hellenistic-Roman 
Times 


The best summary of Nielsen’s thesis is the 
discussion on pages 96 ff. Here he states that 
the gradual development of the ancient 
Semitic moon-god into the ethical God of the 
Old Testament is “das gewaltigste Ereignis in 
der Geschichte der Menschheit iiberhaupt.” 
He goes on to argue that the national-ethical 
god of the Hebrews and their successors was 
originally identical with the lunar god of 
heaven and earth, a cosmic power, whose solar 
consort became the mother- and patron- 
goddess of the nation, and whose son, Venus, 
appears as leader of the tribe or king of the 
nation. 

From the wealth of material presented by 
the author, some of it new, much of it old but 
reinterpreted in the light of recent discoveries 
or rescued from oblivion, the following points 
seem to the reviewer of particular interest. 

The religious importance of the new moon 
in the western sky and of the waxing moon in 
the eastern sky is illustrated, among other 
sites, by the orientation of the sanctuary at 
Petra (pp. 27 ff.). Older and recent scholars 
have erred in unduly stressing the importance 
of Mesopotamian religion for an understand- 
ing of very early Semitic religion (pp. 42 ff.). 
Because of the mixture of non-Semitie with 
Semitic elements in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion, the moon, sun, and Venus represent 
different divine forces from those associated 
with them in the “pure Arabic” religion, which 
Nielsen regards as the original Semitic religion. 
For example, in Mesopotamia the sun came to 
have more importance than the moon and be- 
came a male deity, and the goddess Venus cor- 
responds to the Arabic solar mother-goddess, 
not the Arabic divine son Venus-Athtar. The 
old Mesopotamian moon-god remains mascu- 
line but loses his primacy as a vegetation god 
(pp. 47 ff.). 

In Syria and Palestine the old Semitic solar 
goddess and the divine son, Venus, were re- 
placed by their Mesopotamian counterparts, 
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which explains their change of sex. Moreover, 
the older Semitic nomadic sky-gods were trans- 
formed into agricultural gods. This process was 
made easier by the fact that, among the an- 
cient Arabs, the sky-gods had gradually lost 
their astral associations. Thus the great moon- 
god became a storm-god and rain-god; the 
traits of the earth mother-goddess were trans- 
ferred to the solar mother-goddess; Venus- 
Athtar became identified with the earthly 
vegetation-god Tammuz-Baal-Adonis, who 
had originally been a son of the earth-goddess. 
His double nature as spring rain-god and 
summer drought-god had its origin in the dual 
nature of the original Arabic divine son as 
morning and evening star (pp. 55 ff.). 

In contrast to the universalism of Mesopo- 
tamian religion is the particularism of primi- 
tive Arabic religion, where the gods are those 
of tribes or small nations. On the other hand, 
the Arabs had a single great god in contrast to 
the many gods of Mesopotamia. The national 
gods of the western Semites were not separate 
deities but aspects of the common Arabic (ie., 
Semitic) great god of lunar nature, variously 
called Ilu, Wadd, Ab, ete. (pp. 97 ff.). 

In the following chapters (iv—vi) Nielsen 
attempts to prove his theories about the 
differentiation of the old Semitic chief god and 
to document them by citing a great deal of epi- 
graphic and literary material from South 
Arabia, North Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. It 
is this portion of the volume that will especial- 
ly interest students of the Old Testament. Un- 
fortunately, lack of space prevents more ample 
citation, but one or two passages may be given 
as samplings. 

In Canaan and Syria, Hadad, Resheph, and 
Dagan were all bynames of the chief god El, 
each representing one of his natural aspects; 
Dagan was associated with rain, Resheph with 
lightning, and Hadad with thunder (pp. 
187 ff.). The ancients saw no difficulty in re- 
garding a national god as a cosmic god, “wie 
vielfach noch im modernen Europa” (p. 197). 
The Old Testament concept of YHWH as 
rider of the clouds is illuminated by the Rwala 
Beduin notion that Allah sends an angel to 
drive the clouds from the west. The main dif- 
ference between the Syrian-Canaanite chief 


god and the old Arabic chief god is that the 
former became essentially a storm-god, while 
the latter remained primarily a moon-god 
(pp. 200 ff.). 

Apart from the general defects of over- 
simplification on occasion and a great deal of 
repetition, which are pardonable in a work of 
such great learning and originality, there are a 
number of details that seem to call for correc- 
tions or queries. Among them the following 
seem worthy of mention. 


P. 55: Nielsen seems to accept the now dis- 
credited Negebite hypothesis of Ugarit mythol- 
ogy. 

P. 62: The author is incautious in implying 
the influence of old Semitic ideas on the Hurrian 
concept of the god Teshup. 

P. 65: In citing a form Trh for the moon-god 
in Ugarit texts, Nielsen has overlooked Cyrus 
Gordon's proof (JBL, LVII [1938], 407-10) that 
the root irh refers to marriage customs, not to a 
lunar god. 

Pp. 148 ff.: There appears to be a contradic- 
tion in the author’s discussion about the connec- 
tion between Dagan and Sin; he seems to be say- 
ing that they are both identical and not identical. 

Pp. 169 ff.: Nielsen might perhaps reconsider 
the logical and psychological cogency of his ex- 
planation that the Beduin regard the light-giving 
aspect of the moon as most important, whereas 
the settled peoples of South Arabia regard its 
rain-giving aspect as most important, as did the 
agricultural peoples of Palestine and Syria. If the 
South Arabian peoples were dependent upon 
caravan trade, would they not have resembled 
the Beduin in regarding the light-giving aspect 
of the moon as of equal importance with its rain- 
giving aspect? 

Pp. 176 ff.: One would welcome fuller discus- 
sion of the way in which a South Arabic moon- 
god, represented as a lion, became identified with 
a Northwest Semitic solar lion-god (Resheph). 
Was it not natural for the sun to be regarded as 
a bringer of pestilence, as among the Greeks and 
Anatolians? (See the recent discussion of the 
Anatolian Apollo by A. H. Krappe in JAOS, 
Vol. LXV; compare also Albright’s discussion of 
Resheph as god of the underworld in Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, pp. 79-81). 

P. 199: Was Aramaic originally a North 
Arabic dialect? One would like more evidence. 


Other scholars will undoubtedly find a great 
many other details to question, but it is safe 
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to say that all Semitists will share the re- 
viewer's admiration for Nielsen’s wide and 
accurate learning and his powers of synthesis. 

Ratpw Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Kitab al-Muhabbar. By MunamMap B. Hasis. 
Edited by Itse LicnrenstapTer. Haidara- 
bid (Deccan), 1361/1942. Pp. vi+-752. 
The Kitab al-Muhabbar, “the Elaborately 

Adorned”’—tahbir denotes careful elaboration 

in the traditionally prescribed style—is the 

principal work of the noted scholar Muham- 
mad b. Habib (d. 245/859-60). It deals with 

a considerable variety of subjects, with history 

as the center of interest. What is actually pre- 

sented, however, is but the raw material of 
historical narrative. The author’s attention is 
devoted to persons rather than to events. 

Ample space is allowed genealogy, and the 

genealogist’s technique is carried over into the 

organization of the numerous lists of personali- 
ties classed together for some trait or other 
which they hold in common such as drinking 
wine unmixed or the ability to explain away 
their cowardice in battle. Except for the be- 
ginning, where prophets and caliphs are treated 
with reasonable consistency, the arrangement 

of the individual paragraphs, while not il- 

logical, is somewhat arbitrary. The individual 

chapters remind one of the brief monographs 
of which the contemporary philologists, includ- 
ing Ibn Habib, were so productive. 

Its terse listing of names and lore, con- 
veniently grouped under well-selected heads, 
seems to put the Kitab al-Muhabbar in a class 
with books like Ibn Qutaiba’s (d. 889) Adab 
al-K atib (which, however, supplies philological 
rather than historical information)—books, 
that is, that were intended as reference 
manuals for the “secretary,” the kdtib, charged 
with drawing up state papers in the ornate 
style just then in the making and badly in 
need of miscellaneous erudition readied for 
immediate use. Stylistic convention calling 
more and more for generous quotations from 
poetry, illustrations from history, and allusions 
to heroes and mores of the past, the ninth cen- 
tury developed various kinds of more or less en- 


cyclopedic manuals—linguistic, historical, lit- 
erary—to provide out-of-the-way data and, in 
general, a significant yet manageable selection 
of the cultural heritage in the widest sense for 
the benefit of the courtier, the scribe, the poet, 
and even the scholar. The merit of the Kitab al- 
Muhabbar is due to the skill of Ibn Habib in 
unearthing no small number of facts that but 
for him would probably never have come to 
light. In a careful study in JRAS for 1939 (pp. 
1-27), the editor has put together Ibn Habtb’s 
most valuable additions to our knowledge. 

Strangely enough, the valuable book has 
been preserved in only one manuscript 
(British Museum, Oriental MS 2807). While it 
is written in fairly legible nashi—the edition 
reproduces one page—the copyist was some- 
what negligent when it came to the vocaliza- 
tion of names and verses and not infrequently 
disregarded the proper dotting of the letters. 
The editor is to be congratulated on her cour- 
age and tenacity in tackling her task. The 
initial difficulties in setting the text aright (es- 
pecially its proper names and poetic passages 
for which no illuminating parallels were avail- 
able) must have been very considerable in- 
deed. In long years of judicious work Dr. 
Lichtenstadter has succeeded in providing the 
student of Arabic history with an important 
tool. In a paper which she contributed to 
Islamic Culture, XVI (1942), 47-52, Dr. 
Lichtenstadter demonstrated how to put the 
bald statements of the Aitaéb al-Muhabbar to 
use in the study of Islamic institutions. 

The manuscript was seen through press by 
Dr. M. Hamidullah, of Osmania University, 
who in a postscript (pp. 503-20) discusses the 
history of the edition and the achievement of 
the author, concluding with a catalogue of his 
works. The print is easy on the eyes and care- 
fully corrected. Footnotes restricted to textual 
criticism accompany the edition. Four indexes 
(koranic verses; rhymes; place names and 
ayyém; and names of persons, tribes, and 
deities) totaling 225 pages make the wealth of 
information contained in the volume readily 
accessible. Unfortunately, however, and much 
to the detriment of the reader, the Osmania 
Press decided to drop most of the vowel signs 
on names and poems, the establishment of 
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which had been among the principal results of 
the editor’s labors. Since the illustrative and 
explanatory material which (according to oral 
information) the editor collected over a num- 
ber of years has not yet been published, the 
scholarly world remains barred from reaping 
the full benefit of Dr. Lichtenstadter’s 
studies. The publication of her notes and com- 
ments to the text she so competently edited is 
urgently needed to provide, besides the correct 
reading of a number of names, an analysis of 
Ibn Habtb’s sources and a systemization of 
his material. 

G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 
University of Chicago 


La Métaphore dans le Coran. By T. Sanpaau. 
Preface by L. Massienon. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1943. Pp. xv+272. 

With his theoretical approach largely de- 
termined by H. Konrad’s Etude sur la méta- 
phore (Paris, 1939), Dr. Sabbagh offers a care- 
fully prepared list of metaphorical phraseology 
as employed by the Koran. The listing, which 
groups the material according to subject mat- 
ter (“Nature,”’ “Man,” “‘Social Life,” etc.), is 
preceded by a study of what the author calls 
“the mechanism of comparison and meta- 
phor.” Here are examined the means which 
the structure of his language offers the Arabic 
stylist for framing these figures of speech. By 
way of introduction Dr. Sabbagh presents cer- 
tain basie positions of Arabic literary theory 
and analyzes some of the native discussions of 
the style of the Koran. It is no stricture on the 
author’s thoroughness and grasp of the essen- 
tial—the latter especially creditable in view of 
the medieval Arab writers’ love of classifica- 
tory detail—that, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
he has not done full justice to the singular 
achievement of ‘Abdalqdhir al-Jurjant. 

Dr. Sabbagh aims at completeness. Al- 
though, in a preliminary statement, he tries to 
limit his material very properly to the aestheti- 
cally effective (i.e., the not yet completely con- 
ventionalized metaphor), it is rather obvious 
that, in applying this criterion to the koranic 
text, the author is inclined to overextend the 
area of what may significantly be adduced to 


illustrate the part played by the metaphor in 
the Koran. Nevertheless, his analysis is clearly 
a successful step in the right direction. Re- 
search into the aesthetical structure of the 
Koran has been badly neglected by its modern 
students. So Dr. Sabbagh’s sober listings will 
prove of great assistance toward a fair evalua- 
tion of Mohammed’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of Arabic literary style. 

The author has considered his materials from 
all sides. He is alive to the light their figurative 
language will throw on the psychology of the 
seventh-century Arabs, and he points out the 
changes in the focusing of Mohammed’s in- 
terests which the changes in his choice of 
metaphor reveal. Here the study of a special 
aspect of his style corroborates in a striking 
manner the results arrived at by recent schol- 
arship on more general historical and psycho- 
logical grounds with respect to the develop- 
ment of Mohammed’s personality during the 
twenty years of recorded revelation. 

Dr. Sabbagh’s well-planned book con- 
elusively demonstrates the fruitfulness of his 
approach. It is to be hoped that he will follow 
up this study by correlating the style of the 
Koran with that of pre-Islamic poetry and 
prose so as to help us clear one more obstacle 
in assessing the literary significance of the 
Prophet’s work. 

G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 
University of Chicago 


Ibn Quzméan, poéte hispano-arabe bilingue: édi- 
tion critique partielle et provisoire. By O. J. 
Tuvuio. (“Studia orientalia,” Vol. IX, 
No. 2.) Helsinki: Societas Orientalis Fenni- 
ea, 1941. Pp. xx+137. 

Zur Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Geschiitz- 
wesens aus ortentalischen Quellen. By 
Katervo Hvurr. (“Studia orientalia,”’ 
Vol. IX, No. 3.) Helsinki: Societas Orien- 
talis Fennica, 1941. Pp. 261. 

Los Arabismos del: espaiiol en el siglo XIII. By 
Eero K. Nevvonen. (“Studia orientalia,”’ 
Vol. X, No. 1.) Helsinki: Societas Orien- 
talis Fennica, 1941. Pp. 331. 

This is to call attention to three mono- 
graphs, distinguished by the meticulous care 
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bestowed on their preparation, which under- 
line in their several ways the fundamental 
unity of medieval civilization as it flourished 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The background of Ibn Quzman’s verse, 
connected in form and spirit with the declining 
tradition of Arabic and the rising tradition of 
Provengal poetry, playfully mingling their col- 
loquialized language with Romance expres- 
sions, could almost be said to be illustrated by 
Neuvonen’s investigation of the intrusion of 
Arabic matter into the Spanish vocabulary of 
the thirteenth century. And Huuri’s survey of 
medieval artillery points up the similarities in 
the concepts and instruments of medieval 
warfare throughout the Latin, Greek, and 
Moslem areas. 

Tuulio analyzes no more than seven of the 
one hundred and forty-nine poems published 
in 1933 by Nykl in his Cancionero of Ibn 
Quzmén. On opposite pages the text as con- 
tained in the unique manuscript and as criti- 
cally reconstituted by Tuulio is presented, ac- 
companied by a French translation. Copious 
notes justificatives of predominantly linguistic 
interest are added after each poem. 

Huuri devotes most of his monograph to a 
study of Moslem artillery, understanding of 
which is promoted by extensive discussions 
not only of medieval Western and Byzantine 
but also of ancient, and even Indian and Chi- 
nese, military engines. The imposing list of 
sources will be helpful as a basis for further 
comparative studies of the history of warfare 
in the Middle Ages. 

The value of Neuvonen’s well-organized 
collection of Arabisms in early Spanish goes far 
beyond enriching our insight into the structure 
of Spanish lexicology and style. Neuvonen’s 
ingenious classification of the Arab expressions 
according to the time of their borrowing, their 
regional distribution, the stylistic level on 
which they entered, etc., is highly suggestive 


with respect to the manner and extent of the 
Arabic penetration and is even of some signifi- 
cance for the study of interaction of languages 
in general. - 

Their clear type and accurate printing will 
encourage consultation of these important 


studies. 
G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 


University of Chicago 
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The Anti-anthropomorphisms 
Pentateuch. By Cuaries T. 
Princeton: Princeton University 
1943. Pp. v+81. $2.00. 

This is an edition in revised form of a Ph.D. 
dissertation in the department of oriental lan- 
guages and literatures of Princeton Univer- 
sity. It contains a useful survey (a) of anti- 
anthropomorphisms and anti-anthropopathies 
and (6) of other modifications of Old Testa- 
ment statements considered derogatory to the 
deity, as exhibited in the Greek versions of the 
Pentateuch. The former are in the technical 
sense found to be “disappointingly few” and 
inconsistently used; the latter are of sufficient 
frequency and consistency in the author’s 
opinion to warrant a characterization of the 
God of the Septuagint as “more spiritualized” 
than the God of the Hebrew Old Testament. 
The text of Vaticanus appears to be more anti- 
anthropomorphic than that of Alexandrinus, 
and, naturally enough, the translation of Sym- 
machus than the other non-Septuagint Greek 
versions. The Jewish and Greek developments 
of anti-anthropomorphism are distinguished 
as independent, and to the latter is assigned 
the origin of the phenomena in the Greek 
versions. On the last point, however, the evi- 
dence presented by this study is scarcely suf- 
ficient to warrant any conclusions. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 

University of Chicago 





